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THE BATES BOYS ON THE WESTERN WATERS 


MRS. ELVERT M. DAVIs' 


Part I 


HERE were seven of the Bates boys and they had five sisters. 

They were raised on a plantation near the James River in 

Virginia. The three older children were born in Henrico 
County, and the rest in Goochland County; but that may not mean 
that they were not all born in the same place, as Goochland County was 
once a part of Henrico. Their father had been a merchant, and had re- 
tired to the plantation of “Belmont” with what he considered a sufficient 
fortune to maintain him in independence. The Revolution changed all 
that. Their mother came of a good old Quaker family, the numerous 
and respectable Woodsons. Her husband, related to the equally numer- 
ous and important Flemings, was also a Quaker, though there is reason 
to suspect he may have joined the Society of Friends on his wife’s ac- 
count. Over seventy-five years later his youngest son recorded that his 
father lost his membership in the society by bearing arms at the siege of 
Yorktown. His letters before that time indicate more interest in wartime 


™Mrs. Davis, one-time resident of Pittsburgh now living near Tallahassee, Florida, has 





hitherto contributed the following articles to this magazine: “Fort Fayette,” 10:65-84 
(April, 1927); “The Letters of Tarleton Bates,” 12:32-53 (January, 1929); “By Invita- 
tion of Mrs. Wilkinson—An Incident of Life at Fort Fayette,” 13:145-181 (July, 1930); 
and “Elbridge Gerry, Jr., Visits Pittsburgh, 1813,” 12:257—262 (October, 1929)—errone- 
ously ascribed te her husband, Elvert M. Davis. She has also contributed a number of 
uticles to the Michigan History Magazine, over the name Marion Morse Davis; and the 
biographical sketch of “Ann Biddle Wilkinson, 1757-1807,” in Notable Women of Penn- 
‘yluania, 76-77 (Philadelphia, 1942).—Ed. 
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preparations than would naturally be expected of a dyed-in-the-wool 
Quaker, and there is a letter from a Fleming relative, himself a captain 
in the provincial troops, that refers to a messenger he was sending to 
Jefferson who was probably none other than Thomas Fleming Bates. 


In 1788, Mrs. Bates evidently withdrew from the society which had 
expelled her husband for his patriotic activities, for she was disowned on 
account of “wholly declining” to attend their religious meetings, such 
expulsion to continue until she “made satisfaction,” which she very evi- 
dently never bothered to do. Thomas Fleming Bates and Caroline Ma- 
tilda (Woodson) Bates, his wife, were not to be coerced into compli- 
ance with a creed they had outgrown. 


Only four of the Bates boys ever journeyed to the Western Waters, 
but they became of much more importance to their communities than 
the three who remained in Virginia. Their stories are told by means of 
the letters which they exchanged with each other and with those left at 
home. It is probable that few families so widely scattered have so care- 
fully preserved their correspondence of so long a period, and of such an 
early date.* Nor are many families so blessed in the talent for letter writ- 
ing. Each of the pioneer brothers found in that far frontier, then repre- 
sented by Pittsburgh, Detroit and St. Louis, much of tragedy and adven- 
ture, and three of them won a measure of fame and fortune. The pio- 
neers were Tarleton, Frederick, James and Edward. 


Charles was the eldest of the family, and among the collection are few 
letters from him. He was evidently a serious-minded, hardworking fel- 
low, who had little time to give to anything but business. He had become 
a lawyer, whether by the road to the bar very common in Virginia, as 
Edward describes it, or by some other route, is not clear. This road was 
by way of apprenticeship to a county clerk, and wa the one entered by 
Tarleton, the third child and second son, though he did not long pursue 
it. The second child was a girl, Sarah, the Sally of the letters. She was 

2 Many of the Bates letters and papers are preserved in the collections of the Missouri 
Historical Society, St. Louis, and some in the Burton Historical Collection in the Detroit 
Public Library. The material they afford is supplemented here by information gathered by 
the writer in interviews with Bates descendants in Missouri and with descendants, in 
Virginia, of people connected with the history of the Bates family. For background all 


available published works relating to the times and places concerned have of course been 


consulted. 
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born in 1775, and died at the home of her youngest brother, in St. Louis, 
Missouri, in 1859. She never married. 


Frederick was just two years younger than Tarleton, and they were 
congenial comrades. Then came Fleming, whose letters are filled with 
news of the Old Dominion, which he never left, and after him, Richard, 
who was the mainstay of his mother and sisters for many years. Susan and 
Margaret were younger than Richard, and younger yet was James, the 
brilliant scapegrace who galloped so lightly over fields that others had 
ploughed. Nancy and Caroline Matilda, next in order, were the con- 
solatory correspondents upon whom Frederick depended during his first 
years in St. Louis, as Sally had brightened his stay in Detroit. Edward, 
the youngest, was a baby when Tarleton left home, but upon his shoul- 
ders finally fell the entire burden of the household in Virginia. His way 
to an education had been smoothed by the sacrifices of his older brothers, 
his character was developed by responsibility, and he rose to greater 
heights of achievement than any of the others. 


TARLETON HEADS FOR PITTSBURGH 

Tarleton was the first to leave home. He had been employed as clerk 
to William Miller, county clerk of Goochland County, and had been 
staying at Goochland Court House, the county seat. William Miller was 
evidently a very close friend of Tarleton’s father, possibly a relation of 
the family. It is probable that Charles had already served an apprentice- 
ship with him. For some reason Tarleton was dissatisfied and left his 
situation abruptly, incurring by this conduct the anger of his father. 
From an item in a newspaper in Pittsburgh, long years after, it appears 
that he may have joined the forces that went over the mountains in 1794 
to quell the Whiskey Insurrection. Many young Republicans, dismayed 
by the fact that the Federalists were crowding into the army and thus 
making it a thoroughly partisan institution, were moved to form com- 
panies which were offered to the government, although their sympa- 
thies were not alien to the cause of the insurrectionists in their protest 
against the excise. Tarleton, whose family were friends of the Jeffer- 
sons, Randolphs, and Madisons, was an ardent Democrat, as appears in 
his letters almost from the first word. 


It is likely that if Tarleton came to the western country by way of 
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the invading army, he went at first no further than Carlisle or Bedford 
or Uniontown, otherwise the manner of his coming would have been 
better known in Pittsburgh, and would not have been the subject of 
innuendo. That he was not anxious that his family know the exact cir- 
cumstances of his arrival is evident from the first letter now available. It 
is written to his brother Frederick, on July 8, 1795, when he was a few 
months over twenty years of age. He says: 


“From the many different and contradictory accounts which I have 
troubled you with of my intended pursuits and movements, you will 
doubtless imagine me to be a most fickle-minded, undetermined, weath- 
er-beaten, fate-driven mortal which, when I impartially reflect, I can 
but acknowledge, is too just an idea of my conduct since I left you. And 
still I hope you will do me the justice to attribute my inconsistencies 
not entirely to wild caprice, but in part to my situation with my nearest 
relation, whose peremptory commands to return generally weighed 
down ideas of disobedience, and threw me into lethargic irresolution, in 
which situation, between interest and inclination on the one hand and 
duty on the other, the impulse of the movement generally determined 
me. My desire to hear from you, and inform you of my intentions, 
prompted me to communicate them, incoherently, as they occurred; 
which for the most part were only applicable in theory; and before I 
had really reduced them to absolute resolutions. Some ten days ago I 
wrote to inform my acquaintances of my situation, and lest that should 
be miscarried, as others have, I will here but sketch it.” 


It is indeed but a sketch that he gives, but from this and later letters 
it is clear that he had been engaged as a clerk to Major Isaac Craig. 
Deputy quartermaster of state, deputy quartermaster general under the 
United States, deputy commissary general of the United States, commis 
sary of the military stores, and notary public, were some of this gentle- 
man’s titles, according to the Pittsburgh Gazette of September 22, 1798. 
Tarleton received thirty-five dollars per month, and two rations. For his 
board he payed half a guinea a week, and he had to pay “seventy cents 
a dozen” for his washing. The custom of partly paying with rations the 
“gentlemen of the army” (and it is evident that his employment entitled 
Tarleton to rank with the military establishment) was a vexatious one, 
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which might be turned to profit, or might involve the recipient in debt 
and difficulties. He expresses himself as pessimistic about being able to 
save anything, though the amount had at first seemed quite large to him. 
He says that he has thoughts of making the western country his home, 
but his insistence on his not having expatriated himself, his anxiety to 
hear from home, and his pride in the title to which he still clings, that of 
a “Citizen of Virginia,” suggest that a little relenting on his father’s 
part and a little coaxing from the rest would soon bring him back. This 
impression of homesickness is emphasized by his delight in having met in 
the place one of his own clan, T. M. Woodson, “a perfect Virginian,” 
who is on his way from Philadelphia to Wayne’s headquarters. 


Major Craig was a very important figure in the little frontier town. 
He had charge of the military stores, then kept mostly at Fort Fayette, a 
new fort about a mile from the old one, and further up the Allegheny, 
which had been erected under his superintendence in 1791-2. He was a 
soldier of the Revolution and a self-made man, who had emigrated from 
Ireland to Philadelphia about 1765. The world outside Pittsburgh is 
now interested only in the supposition that he was the inspiration of the 
character of Teague O’Reagan, the Sancho of Hugh Henry Bracken- 
ridge’s satiric Modern Chivalry. He lived in a large frame house on the 
bank of the Monongahela River near the point where the Allegheny 
joined it to make the Ohio, and it was there that Tarleton spent the first 
few years of his stay in Pittsburgh. 


The farewell line of Tarleton’s letter, “Health and Fraternity,” and 
the address, “Citizen Frederick Bates,” serve to gauge the extent to 
which he had absorbed the Jacobinism of his day. In his new environ- 
ment, he had fallen among Federalists. But he had evidently not yet 
perceived the extent to which the lines had been drawn, for they were 
only then beginning to tighten. He tells of the harmonious Fourth of 
July celebration which he has just attended at the Sign of the Black 
Bear, with salutes from Fort Fayette and toasts and oratory, and of the 
procession through the streets which followed, with huzzas before every 
respectable house in town. By this (for a change has come in the mean- 


ing of the word respectable) he means the homes of the more important 
Gitizens, 
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PITTSBURGH IN 1795 
It is a distinct loss to Pittsburgh that the two letters referred to by 
Tarleton as having been written previous to the one quoted are missing. 
Perhaps in them he gave a better description of the town than any now 
extant. To get an idea of the town as he found it in 1795, choice lies 
between the admittedly over-colored description written by Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge in 1786, and one by Arthur Lee, on the occasion of his 
visit in 1784, a diatribe that yet rankles in the ears of Pittsburghers. 


Mrs. Mary Dewees, a cultured lady who went through in 1787, re- 
fers to it as “that gay place,” and notes that she will not visit it till her 
trunks catch up with her party. She is much impressed with one resi- 
dence, and does not speak slightingly of others. 


About a year after Tarleton Bates saw Pittsburgh for the first time, 
a French traveler was in town, and he has left a description and a map 
that are enlightening. This traveler was Georges Henry Victor Collot, 
and his motives in making his journey have been questioned. It is evident 
from his descriptions that he had in mind other things than ordinary 
sightseeing. He says that the town contains at the most one hundred and 
fifty houses, some of brick and the rest of wood. The general aspect of 
the country he calls truly enchanting, the undulating hills on either shore 
of the rivers adding to the picturesque setting. The wal!s of Fort Pitt 
have been used to fill up the trenches, so that he can scarcely trace the 
outlines of the old pentagon fort. He was always more concerned with 
forts than with houses and because of that has left the only good descrip- 
tion of Fort Fayette that any traveler or chronicler has recorded. 


There was published, many years later, a map called “Map of Pitts 
burgh in 1795.” This was made from descriptions, and old deeds and 
plans of the town. On it many streets are clearly defined that are not 
indicated at all on Collot’s map, and it would seem that they probably 
existed more clearly on plats than premises. A sketch made by Louis 
Brantz in 1790 shows only a few houses, warehouses, and some remains 
of the old fort. It does show that the trees and shrubs had grown up 
since the time when all the ground around the old fort had to be cleared 
to keep the Indians from creeping too close, and though the houses have 
little architectural beauty, the uneven formation of the land gives a pit- 
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turesque variety to the appearance of the town. A picture of Pittsburgh 
in 1796, published in Collot’s account, shows many more houses than 
does the Brantz sketch of 1790. In both sketches, the houses are re- 
markable for their height, giving quite a distinct skyline above the trees. 
Some of the houses can be identified by form and locality. The buildings 
stretch irregularly along the high bank of the Monongahela, and pre- 
sent a not unpleasant contour. Mrs. Dewees told of the beauty of the old 
King’s Orchard, on the bank of the Allegheny, and that and the fruit 
trees and gardens surrounding the houses undoubtedly gave the place a 
certain charm. It was, however, far from being as beautiful as was the 
region of Goochland Court House in Virginia, and the homesick lad 
from the banks of the James must often have returned in fancy to the 
grounds of “Belmont,” his father’s old plantation, though he was for 
many years to see it only in dreams. 


With taverns the town was better furnished than with dwellings. 
From 1770, when Washington stayed at Samuel Semple’s, and found 
it good, a long list of sojourners have lauded one inn or another. In 
1804 the taverns were said to be equal to any in New York or Balti- 
more. The Fourth of July celebration praised by Tarleton was held at 
the Sign of the Black Bear (he calls it the Sign of the Bear), and this 
inn kept by Thomas Ferree, at one corner of the Market Square, was 
one of the best. These taverns were nearly always of two stories, and 
some of two stories and a half. The early courts were held in the third 
story of Andrew Watson’s tavern. The traders and storekeepers kept 
store in the ground floor of their buildings, and often lived in the second 
story, and an attic was an added necessity, partly for storage and. partly 
for sleeping purposes. This may account for the height of the buildings, 
as seen in all the sketches of Pittsburgh, and in contrast with some fron- 
tier towns, where the tendency was to build low rambling structures, 
easily erected and easily added to as necessity or fancy dictated. 


It was characteristic of the brothers that they wrote more of politics 
than of local or family matters. They were ardently interested in the 
newly forming government. After a summer spent in getting acquainted 
with his new surroundings, a letter written by Tarleton to Frederick in 
November of the year of his arrival is mainly occupied with his theories 
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as to the necessity of standing armies in a free government. He is un- 
alterably opposed to them. He can say nothing too strong against all the 
encroachments of aristocracy. Only at the last does he descend to earth 
and speak of his own comfort. He says this letter would be longer, but 
he is writing in a “cold room by candlelight without fire.” These last 
few words call up a rather dreary picture; in the old frame building, in 
the cold, foggy month of November, on the bank of the muddy river, 
sits the youngster of twenty, far from home and friends, yet more con- 
cerned about the future of his country than his own present comfort. 
The ghosts of the Highlanders who were tortured to death by the In- 
dians after their capture at Grant’s Hill may be wandering through the 
mist outside the old redoubt, but he heeds not the wraiths of the past, he 
is fearful only for the future. In a fireless attic, by the light of a tallow 
candle, he writes his strictures, not against the conditions he himself has 
created, but against the social barriers he had never sensed in his old 
sheltered existence among his own kith and kin. 


Did his railings against aristocracy proceed from any personal cha- 


grin? The later letters will suggest an answer to that question. 


NEWS FROM HOME 

In the meantime, Frederick had taken his brother’s place at Gooch- 
land Court House, and among the letters there is a commission, dated 
sometime in 1796, making Frederick the deputy postmaster there. Mr. 
Miller, evidently not discouraged by Tarleton’s defection, had confidence 
enough in Frederick to get him an appointment to assist him in the office 
of postmaster. Frederick must have been but little over nineteen at the 
time. 


Though only about sixteen, Fleming also has started out into the 
world. He writes from Hanover Court House in October, 1795, to 
Frederick: “Citizen Brother” (here was another Jacobin); I “don’t 
expect ever to hear from you or any of the family again . . . . have not 
received a letter from any of you since I came down . .. . Citizen Todd 


” 


will in a few days go up to Charlotte. ... 


Charlotte is now Charlottesville, but in the Bates letters it is always 
Charlotte without the “ville.” Fleming, like Tarleton, is anxious for the 
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neighborhood news. He asks: “Let me know whether the Hymeneal 
noose is yet applied to the necks of Mrs. Logan and Carey.” 


Owen Wister is authority for the statement that love affairs interest 
the Virginian at a very early age. This was certainly true of the Bates 
boys. In his next letter, dated May 30, 1796, Fleming expresses his sat- 
isfaction at the ending of an unsatisfactory love affair of his own (re- 
member he was only sixteen at the time he left home! ), although one 
is forced to the conclusion that it is lack of encouragement from the ob- 
ject of it that has caused his enthusiasm to wane. It is evident that he 
had planned a visit home, for he writes: “Can’t be with you at Whit- 
sunday; Captain Rogers has left us to take a tour to Kentucky.” 


Frederick must have given Tarleton his fill of the political situation, 
for in a letter of September 2, 1796, he thanks him for that information, 
but is exasperated by his brother’s vague hints of some domestic gossip 
“too delicate to be confided to the post.” He fully expects to be with 
them at “Belmont” in October. He is anxious to see the smaller chil- 
dren, though Frederick has predicted he will not know them, they have 
grown so since he left. He inquires whether his father has forgotten him, 
and asks after Sally and Richard and Charles. There was a sister of their 
mother’s who made her home with the Bates family; the tradition has 
come down that she was much more severe in her discipline than their 
own mother, but Tarleton remembers her only as “our good Aunt 
Ursula.” All the neighbors are included in his inquiries, and he does not 
neglect an old sweetheart named Jenny. He intimates, however, that 
there are as charming girls in Pittsburgh as any he has left in Goochland. 
He promises to bring Volney’s Ruins of Empires to Frederick. 

In October, 1796, Tarleton writes that he is disappointed of an im- 
mediate visit home by the fact that Major Craig, with whom he lives, 
must go to Presque Isle and return. Andrew Ellicott is in Pittsburgh 
waiting to descend the Ohio, and his presence there is evidently retard- 
ing the major’s departure. This letter is written to his mother, and he 
says that he thinks he may be able to start the next month. This journey 
was long postponed. It was a good many years before he saw “Belmont” 
again, or his father or his mother. 


Frederick could reach “Relmont” easily from the county seat and he 
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still called it home, for Fleming writes to him in July, 1796, apologizing 
for having kept so long some books borrowed from “Belmont.” Fleming 
is as interested in politics as any of his older brothers, and gives his opin- 
ion as to whether so large a country as the United States will, after its 
settlement, be governed by a Republican government. 


Throughout the Western Country, the “surrender of the posts,” long 
promised, long expected, ardently hoped-for, was a subject of frequent 
conjecture. Most of the early letters are filled with references to this 
event. Until it was accomplished, the free navigation of the Mississippi, 
equally vital to residents on the western waters, took second place in the 
discussions of those interested. 


On August 12, 1796, Tarleton writes jubilantly to Frederick: “On 
the 11th ult, at 11 A. M. the United Stars were floating on the ramparts 
of Detroit.” But his letter has also a pessimistic strain: “Pittsburgh loses 
the supplying of the army, New York will be principally benefitted.” He 
has been ill and that illness has tinged his reflections with a somber hue. 
He is disappointed at having no letter from Goochland, and laments 
that he has no intimate friends at Pittsburgh. His only amusement is 
reading. One item of news he gives: “Dr. Bollman of Fayette is here 
on his way to Kentucky.” From other sources comes information indi- 
cating that he here refers to the celebrated Dr. Eric Bollman, who had 
striven to liberate Lafayette, and who was later to be involved in the 
Burr conspiracy. 


A letter from their father, Thomas Fleming Bates, written to Fred- 
erick, probably in 1796, expresses the great affection he felt for a duti- 
ful son. He was an excellent penman, and the letter has a clerkly neatness 
that is reflected in Tarleton’s and Fleming’s writings, and somewhat in 
Frederick’s, suggesting one reason that these were always held so valuable 
by their employers. Among other things the father writes: 


“I understand by Charles that you are anxious for a little ramble at 
Christmas time and wish to obtain a horse from hence. Mine are all in 
bad order, but you must be accommodated with one of the best!” He 
makes inquiry as to the rule for bound orphans (he evidently had some- 
thing to do with county or township affairs of that kind) and as to the 
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forms for apprentices. The last paragraph of the letter is somewhat in- 
teresting: “I expect two letters from Philadelphia by the next post. Can 
you wrap them in the newspapers for—Your affectionate father, Thomas 
Fleming Bates.” 


The advantage of having a son who was deputy postmaster is here 
manifest. So high were the charges for the delivery of letters, always 
paid by the recipient of the letter, not the sender, that various and subtle 
methods arose for reducing the costs. In one of Tarleton’s letters to his 
mother, he says that as it does not appear right that letters from and to 
one not entitled to a frank, should, by being enclosed, avoid the postage, 
so he has forborne to seal his letter to her (which had probably traveled 
in one to Frederick, who was entitled to a frank), but he adds that he has 
not always been, and does not know that he always shall be, so scru- 
pulous. Harlow, in Old Post Bags, says that anyone planning a trip of 
any distance did well to keep the time of his departure secret; otherwise 
he would be besieged by friends, acquaintances, and even total strangers 
to carry their mail with him. Custom in this regard dated from ex- 
periences in England. It will be remembered that even the scrupulous 
Jane Austen, who was adamant against traveling on the Sabbath, would 
accept a frank for a letter from a mere acquaintance. 


In a letter written to Frederick in October, shortly after Tarleton’s 
disappointment in starting for Goochland, is a hint of another reason for 
the visit than a desire to see the family alone; the memory of the charm- 
ing Jenny has not been erased by absence. But he has little hope for a 
successful suit. ““The chilling hand of poverty must seal my lips forever” 
is his boyish way of putting it. One somehow feels that as he writes he is 
thinking more of the phrase than of the girl. He turns readily to his 
political discussions. 


NATIONAL POLITICS 
Reference to the “monarchial Adams” and praise of Washington are 
followed by the statement that only Jefferson is worthy to succeed the 
latter. As to “P. P. [Peter Porcupine] his name should not be written 
with Republican Ink, much less by the hand of 2 Democrat.” Here is a 
curious distinction. It may be noted that Tarleton and Frederick always 
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call themselves Democrats, never Republicans or Democratic-Republi- 
cans, terms often used by others. It is clear that they considered all citi- 
zens of the United States Republicans, divided as to politics into Federal- 
ists and Democrats. Parties were slow in forming, but the Bates align- 
ment was well defined. 


There is mention of the local political situation. Tarleton greatly fears 
that John Woods, a Pittsburgh lawyer (brother-in-law, by the way, to 
James Ross, of wider fame later as a United States Senator, but then 
less important locally ), will succeed the Democratic Gallatin. 


There is comment on the dearness of provisions at Pittsburgh. He 
asks twice in the letter that Frederick will send him “the form-book I 
copied from Miller’s.” He is still interested in local news. Evidently 
Frederick has written something about the beauty of Captain Woodson’s 
daughter, for he observes: “Sally Woodson must be divinely pretty.” He 
closes with: “I long to see my dearest little sisters.” 


A letter of October 18, 1796, speaks of the annoyance Tarleton has 
suffered from the interruptions of a fanatic religionist, who has evidently 
visited him during his letter-writing. As local news, he offers: “two 
pompeons [sic] raised in Pittsburgh, one weighed 137 pounds, one 110 
pounds.” This reminds one of the famous “pumpkin flood,” the date of 
which is not exactly fixed by annalists, but which inundated the village in 
an early day, carrying down with it from the overflowed farms along the 
Allegheny above Pittsburgh such an abundance of pumpkins that the 
streets [so says the legend] were scarcely passable even after the waters 
receded. If all were of the size that Tarleton tells of, no wonder the 
freshet was a matter of amazement for so long a time. In this letter, 
politics and world affairs are not forgotten. He expresses his joy at the 
French victories. 


The brothers loved big words, and their reading had provided them 
with many. On October 27, 1796, he reproaches Frederick for the 
failure of “your promised hebdomedal epistles.” His own frequent letters 
at the period must reflect his disappointment at the delay of his visit to 
“Belmont.” He speaks of some mistake he made in copying when work- 
ing for Miller and which yet disturbs him. He asks again for the copy 
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of forms he made while at Miller’s. It is but fair to observe that he 
finally got them, but just when is hard to fix. They are among the other 
papers, and are most beautifully written. 


W. G. Sydnor was working also at Pittsburgh in the same depart- 
ment as Tarleton. The first reference to him follows: “Sydnor thinks 
Brother Charles treated him last winter in Richmond rather cavalierly.” 
It was to Richmond that Charles had gone to found his fortunes in 
the law. 


A letter of November 9, 1796, is addressed to Frederick Bates, Post- 
master, so that Frederick must have succeeded Clerk Miller in this office. 
It was not a profitable one. In 1791, the aggregate pay of all the post- 
masters in the United States was a little over nine thousand dollars. The 
place would be chiefly of value to a young man who had little to do, liked 
to receive letters, and had a large and scattered family to write them. 
In this letter Tarleton tells that W. D. Sydnor has come down from 
Presque Isle and brought some wild rumors of a French fleet which is 
soon to invade Canada. Sydnor is to go to Virginia, and Tarleton is 
sending their Uncle Frederick [probably Frederick Woodson] “a pair 
of Indian leggings, garters and mocassins—a belt I could not procure.” 
On November 19, he gave Sydnor a letter of introduction to Frederick 
at Goochland. 

On March 19, 1797, Tarleton ventured an essay on the ethics of the 
postal service. “I have presumed to expect Charles’ letter this day. If I 
enclose letters to you I suppose you will of course charge postage on them 
before you deliver or forward them—in this case the public will not 
be defrauded. I think letters coming from Goochland should be only 
twenty or at furthest twenty-two cents; you mark them (and the Post- 
master at Richmond also) twenty-five cents.” 


“T intimated my intention of forwarding what money I could spare 
for certain purposes—do inform me whether it will be serviceable and 
when.” From later letters one surmises that this money was intended for 
the education of the younger children. As he was not reconciled with his 
father, this was a delicate matter. He says that the pittance will be small 
indeed, the extent of it will be not over a hundred dollars, added to what 
Ensign Lewis may have deposited for him. Charles, he thinks, formerly 
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wrote him that he had of funds belonging to Tarleton about forty 
dollars. 


This Ensign Lewis was Meriwether Lewis of Albemarle County, 
later to become the hero of the Lewis and Clark expedition, and he was 
a relative of Thomas Fleming Bates’s old friend Jefferson. He and Tar- 
leton had evidently become friends during the times when the young 
ensign was stationed at Fort Fayette, and this friendship was to ripen into 
an intimacy that continued for many years. 


Sydnor again comes into the picture; “Sydnor writes that he has re- 
ceived a letter from Charles that much surprised him. When he was 
last in Virginia he was chilled with Charles’ cold formality in Richmond; 
but for which there was [sic] certainly good reasons.” .. . . “You ‘have 
felt the force of my observations as to prejudices’ and I am also inclined 
to pronounce it is happy for man that prejudice and vanity are so liberally 
blended in their nature; but for the one, how many pleasing delusions 
should we forego, and without the other—which teaches us to say, ‘we 
thank thee O Lord! that we are not as other men’ how should we be 
enabled to bear the contumely which is in such strict alliance with 
poverty, the frowns of fortune, and above all the merit of others.” ... 
“Tis with pleasure that I anticipate the instruction—literary and moral 
—which you will receive from James Pleasants, Jr. I have not that 
desirable advantage, but I hold myself rigidly accountable for the distri- 


bution of my time from dark till eleven. . . .” 


Frederick was indeed fortunate in receiving instruction from James 
Pleasants, the man of whom John Randolph said, “James Pleasants 
never made an enemy nor lost a friend.” He was a cousin of Thomas 
Jefferson, and bore the title of Junior in his own home county of Gooch- 
land long after he had become of such importance on the stage of na- 
tional affairs that his senior was forgotten. He was a member of the 
legislature of Virginia in 1796, a firm Republican, and was in Congress 
from 1811 to 1819. He was educated by private tutors, studied law, and 
was probably glad to help a young and industrious student like Frederick. 
To his precepts Frederick may have owed a suavity in dealing with 
difficult situations that was not conspicuous in the high-spirited ‘Tarleton. 


Tarleton writes to Frederick on April 7, 1797: “On the 3oth ult. 
Sydnor arrived, and on the [torn] I received by post your letter of the 
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14th. Your ‘liberation from [torn] of servitude’, if not ‘an unparallelled 
act of Generosity,’ is ‘what I little expected.’ But for the solution of this 
enigma I am willing to resort, not to a change in our late Master’s 
philanthropy but to the different degrees of merit in the objects of it. 
....+ Success with Saint George (not of Cappadocia) I most ardently 
wish you. It might possibly not be so lucrative as other prospects but it 
is more independent, more honorable, and who that makes not riches 
his god would not prefer a rigid competence in the one to affluence in the 
other situation.” This evidently refers to some proposed change in Fred- 
erick’s situation, involving a removal from Goochland. The explanation 
comes in later letters. The rest of the letter takes up the political strain, 
and is concerned with the aggressions of the French against American 
shipping. Tarleton asserts that devotion to his own country is ahead of 
any consideration he may have had for the French. 


A letter of May 28 could never in kindness have been written by 
Tarleton had his brother not been in a position of vantage as postmaster 
of the little Virginia crossroads, for its receipt would have bankrupted 
the ordinary youth of the day. He earnestly desires his brother’s views on 
many and diverse subjects, the local and state political situations, espe- 
cially, for it has been rumored in Pittsburgh that Virginia is about to 
return to a Federalist allegiance. The vice of gambling, the encourage- 
ment of lotteries, and the situation of the French nation are discussed, 
and it is some time before he gets down to the more personal items. 
He thanks Frederick for two letters, and discusses the news in them. 


He refers again to the prospect for Frederick. Miller has evidently 
withdrawn his promise to release Frederick if Tarleton finds something 
better for him to do. Tarleton thinks that before Christmas he can find 
something though perhaps not very lucrative. Sydnor is to act as quarter- 
master at Presque Isle. The department is being remodeled by General 
Commanding Wilkinson and Quartermaster General Wilkins, and Tar- 
leton is fortunate enough to have his choice and can remain in Pitts- 


burgh. 


The former quartermaster-general, James O’Hara, had been super- 
seded after the death of General Wayne and the appointment of General 
James Wilkinson as commander-in-chief of the army. In a letter to 
General Wilkinson, June 4, 1796, Thomas H. Cushing had written 
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from Washington: “John Wilkins [made] Quarter Master General, 
which has lengthened O’Hara’s face six inches at least and will be the 
best thing for the army which has yet appeared.” 

The new appointee was known as John Wilkins, Jr., for he was the 
son of John Wilkins, Sr., one of the first traders of the town after the 
Revolution. However O’Hara may have regretted the change, he 
promptly became a contractor for the army, and probably made as much 
or more than when he had been officially connected with it. Both he and 
Wilkins were always known as generals from the temporary holding of 
the office. There were as many generals in Pittsburgh in those days as 
there were afterward colonels in Kentucky. 

A letter of June 19, commences: “I have little to reply to yours of the 
25th ult., but as you, My Dear Frederick, ‘receive with avidity and read 
with pleasure everything from my pen,’ I will not be mute.” He gives 
his brother some further hope as to the position he is trying to procure for 
him. He refers to his break with his father, and the unaccommodating 
spirit of Miller. “I presume Charles has the smallpox by innoculation. | 
wonder he does not answer my last. On his birthday I undertook the 
French, on the tenth inst. I began to translate with the assistance of a 
dictionary, and in two more months, my master tells me, I shall be able 
to read and perfectly understand my French book. The pronunciation 
is the only difficulty. The only certain time I have to attend to this 
business is from eight to eleven in the evening and on this time not even 
reading shall infringe until I can translate without a dictionary.” 

This French teacher was probably M. Visinier, who remained for 
some time in Pittsburgh. He advertised the following year that his rates 
were reduced as they had been called too high. Lieutenant Zebulon 
Montgomery Pike studied French when stationed near Pittsburgh in 
1800, probably with this same teacher. Tarleton was not averse to let- 
ting his brothers know that he had some opportunities in his new abode 
that were not so common in Goochland. 

The letter is also full of political discussions, a comment on the Ire- 
dell-Cabell dispute, and ends with the rather personal question: “Who 
will be Postmaster at Goochland Court House? Postage is with me, and 
may be with you, an object.” 

On July 9, he writes another long letter. He has received one from 
Fleming, whom he fears is a little “synical.” Reading in a letter to Fred- 
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erick from poor Fleming that he “can’t attend the wedding of B. O. 
Winston and Miss Thilman at Richmond on account of poisoning by 
thunderwood” supplies a more charitable excuse for what Tarleton calls 
his “wonderfully laconic epistle.” Tarleton sets Frederick right as to his 
own and Sydnor’s respective ranks. Their wages are the same, and he 
considers his situation more agreeable. He is now clerk to the quarter- 
master, not, it would seem, to the deputy. He pays his respects to a 
wealthy uncle, brother to his mother, in language that asserts independ- 
ence or foolish pride, as one may care to interpret it. He has had hopes 
that his father would be able to help him to advancement through “Mr. 
Jefferson.” ‘This would indicate that there had been a reconciliation with 
his father and certainly one occurred either at this time or soon after- 
ward. He says that he spent the Fourth very convivially, in a bower 
on the banks of the Allegheny, with salutes from Fort Fayette to vary 
the innumerable toasts. [The town was still joining in the same celebra- 
tion, but there is a hint in the volunteer toasts of a division of sentiment. ] 
He thanks his brother for news of Virginia politics, as he has not yet 
became a thoroughpaced Pennsylvanian. 


FREDERICK COMES WEST 

On the eighteenth of August he is able to give definite news of a 
chance for Frederick with Captain Ernest, deputy quartermaster-general 
at Detroit. Tarleton is ali enthusiasm, and begs an immediate reply. He 
ssure that the Northwest Territory will soon be set off with a govern- 
ment of its own, and that will be a great opportunity for a young man. 
He encloses a letter from Captain Ernest, defining the position as nearly 
similar to that of Tarleton in Pittsburgh. The pay will be thirty dollars 
amonth and two rations. As living is cheaper, this will be better than 
the same sum farther east. Tarleton offers financial aid to Frederick 
to buy his release from Miller. “Sally’s ring came to this place in a letter 
from Richmond to W. G. Sydnor at Presqu’ile, from whence I have 
received it though cut asunder apparently to get off a finger over 
which it had been squeezed—I have gotten it mended and have it now 
on my finger.” 

Captain Matthew Ernest, who was destined to play so important a 
part in Frederick’s life, was one of the most attractive figures among 
the early citizens of Pittsburgh. He had entered the Revolutionary Army 
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from New York as a private soldier when a mere boy and had finally 
attained the rank of lieutenant. He was transferred to the regular army 
in 1787, and had commanded at Fort Pitt until its sale to Trumbull 
and Marmie. 

After the Revolution, that army consisted of fifty-five men at West 
Point to guard the stores, and twenty-five men at Fort Pitt. There was 
no officer of higher rank than captain. Captain John Doughty, the com- 
mander, enjoyed the pay and emoluments of a major of artillery. Sub- 
sequently a force of seven hundred was raised, eight companies of in- 
fantry and twenty-two of artillery. In 1785, when Ernest was in com- 
mand at Fort Pitt, the headquarters were at Fort Harmar, near Mari 
etta. Politicians clamored vehemently against the enormous standing 
army. In the magazines at Fort Pitt and Fort Harmar was hardly 
enough powder to fire the sunset gun. 

Captain Ernest, one of the most polished gentlemen in the army, was 
a general favorite with his fellow officers. He had been unanimously 
elected battalion paymaster just before his resignation from the army. 
This resignation had been induced by the inadequate pay and the needs 
of a growing family. He was now acting as assistant to his brother-in-law, 
John Wilkins, Jr., and was his confidential agent at Detroit. He mus 
have taken a liking to the young Virginian, “who wrote in Major 
Craig’s office,” and was eager to have the brother as an assistant to 
himself. 

One of the few letters from Charles is dated July 10, 1797, ands 
written to Frederick at Goochland. He is anxious to reach Belmont. 
“Send my horse by the post, and if he should have changed his lodgings 
since I came down, write me word that I may know where to find him.” 
It is to be presumed that he means a change of lodgings for the post (i.e. 
carrier of the mails) rather than for the horse. The sentence is rather 
involved, and suggests haste rather than legal exactness. 

A communication from Tarleton to Frederick on August 25 gives 
some further particulars of the proposed change, and promises him two 
hundred dollars by the next post. Frederick must have written a 
acceptance of the offer made in Tarleton’s letter of the eighteenth 
of August, though Tarleton could not yet have received it. He probably 


took some former general consent to be sufficient. Captain Ernest hal 
warned him to have Frederick there in time to take the United States 
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sloop “Detroit” which would be at Presque Isle in October for the last 
trip before winter set in. Tarleton’s letter written on September 29, 
1797, is addressed to Frederick, to be opened by Richard if Frederick 
has started. He is very much worried because he has not heard from 
Frederick. 

Frederick started promptly. By the early part of October he was in 
Pittsburgh. There was a letter written from Pittsburgh to his father and 
referred to in the next letter available, but it has not yet been located. 

This leaves to the imagination the meeting of the two brothers, so 
long separated, and so soon to be parted again. For Frederick had to 
hurry on to Presque Isle to meet the “Detroit,” and Tarleton was not 
able to leave long enough to accompany him on his way. 

When Frederick was at Pittsburgh, Tarleton had been living there 
nearly a year. He must by then have been fairly well acquainted even 
if he had formed few close friendships. What was the state of society, 
and what were the circumstances which surrounded him, and which he 


would detail to his brother much more fully than he could have written 
them? 


EARLY PITTSBURGH “ARISTOCRACY” 

Anyone who believes that at that time the town was utterly uncouth 
and without people of social pretensions has failed to study the situation 
fully. An Indian trader was not necessarily a ruffian, and among the 
names of the traders at Fort Pitt, even before the Revolution, are those 
of men who had had opportunities equal to those of any of the citizens 
along the seaboard and similar in character. The beginnings of a town 
had been made around Fort Pitt nearly thirty-three years before; al- 
though the land had not then been purchased from the Indians. Even 
John Wilkins, Sr. (the father-in-law of Captain Ernest), who was much 
shocked when he arrived in 1783 by the general wickedness and the lack 
of religious privileges, admitted that there were mixed with the inhabi- 
tants a few families of credit. He had later opened a store with Ephraim 
Blaine, from whom was descended the famous “Plumed Knight.” As 
Wilkins the next year removed his family, consisting of ten motherless 
children, to Pittsburgh, he could not have considered the place wholly 
barbarous. On the other hand, of course, being on the way to the 
frontier and the “new settlements” and constantly threatened with 
Indian wars, it was the deposit for a great deal of flotsam, and it seemed 
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necessary for the “few families of credit” to keep themselves to them- 
selves. Thus was formed that aristocracy which is characteristic of new 
towns; the firstcomers of any degree of gentility who band together to 
keep out later pioneers until they have proven themselves worthy, and 
who by social exchange and intermarriage become clanlike in their 
organization. Having often no particular claims to leadership beyond 
priority of residence, some amongst them are sure to develop a jealousy 
which leads them to bar out from their ranks all newcomers, and make 
of their little circle a dictatorship which sometimes survives the encroach- 
ments of talent and even of wealth, though this last is apt to count 
more than purely intellectual qualifications. The situation at Pittsburgh, 
which might have followed this course without deviation, was further 
complicated by the dispute before the Revolution between Virginia 
and Pennsylvania as to the ownership of the territory surrounding and 
including it. Thus Connolly the Virginian set up a court at Fort Pitt 
(renaming it Fort Dunmore in honor of the Governor of Virginia) that 
drove out all the men who were leaders of the Pennsylvania settlers. He 
carried things with a high hand for awhile, in spite of the efforts of 
Arthur St. Clair to evict him. Connolly had partisans, even after he had 
been driven from the place. He had married the daughter of Samue, 
Semple, keeper of the tavern where Washington had lodged, and hat 
allied himself with various of the leading men. The Revolution inter- 
fered with some of his schemes and urged him to others, and in these 
latter many of the men resident at Pittsburgh were more or less involved. 
Even after the Revolution there remained many prejudices traceable 
to the troubles of that time. 

Afterward came the Whiskey Insurrection, with its equally puzzling 
alignments and the deep scars left by the injustices of the arrests on 
what was ever after known as the “Dreadful Night.” This had sharply 
divided sentiment, and especially between the town and the country. 
During the short reign of Alexander Hamilton in the town and the 


longer stay of Daniel Morgan, the families who could claim any political 


or family alliances to them had made the most of these, and ever after 
plumed themselves upon the social exchanges of that short period # 
might those who have entertained royalty. 

When Mrs. Dewees was in Pittsburgh in the fall of 1787, she was en 
tertained by the O’Haras and Tiltons. She especially admired the hous 
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of another lady whom she visited, Mrs. Butler; she says she saw a very 
“handsome parlour, elegantly papered and well furnished, it appeared 
more like Philadelphia than any I have seen since I left that place.” She 
admired the O’Hara summerhouse, on the banks of the Allegheny. She 
took tea also with two French ladies at their homes, Mrs. Audrain (she 
spells it Odderong) and another whom from the peculiar spelling it is 
impossible to identify. 

William Tilton was one of those who assisted in forming the first 
lodge of Masons (or rather in reforming it from the old lodge started at 
the fort by British officers during the war against the French) and was 
aman of refinement and culture. He did not remain in Pittsburgh many 
years. Of the O’Hara’s we shall hear more as we follow Tarleton’s 
fortunes. 


MAJOR ISAAC CRAIG 

Major Craig with whom Tarleton was still living at the time his 
brother passed through the town, had married Amelia Neville, and this 
had brought him into the “Neville Connection,” a close corporation 
celebrated adversely by the Brackenridges, father and son, and conversely 
by the son of Major Craig, in a series of books and newspaper articles 
continued well into the nineteenth century. General John Neville, 
Amelia’s father, had been commandant of Fort Pitt under the Virginia 
regime just before and during the first year or so of the Revolution. He 
had acquired land near the town, and after the Revolution he settled on 
it. Here, in consequence of his appointment as an excise officer, occurred 
the first overt act of the so-called insurrection. His son, Presley Neville, 
lived in the town, though he had a country house near his father’s farm. 
He was a general favorite in Pittsburgh, much more popular it would 
seem than his father. He had had educational advantages which were not 
common at that day, and set the pace socially for the locality. He was not 
8 conspicuous for business ability. He had married the daughter of 
Daniel Morgan, who from humble beginnings had risen to high rank 
in the Revolutionary army and who was in command in the vicinity 


during the whiskey troubles, remaining there long after all insurrection- 
ary symptoms had subsided, and using tact and courage in dealing with 
a delicate situation. Mrs. Presley Neville was not robust, and devoted 
herself chiefly to the care of her family, but as her children came on to 
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maturity, their beauty and brilliancy assisted in maintaining any preten- 
sions the connection wished to perpetuate. 

As clerk to Major Craig, Tarleton’s position was that of a subordinate, 
while as a resident in the household, his intimacy with them was that of 
an elder brother. All would have been well, had he been, like them, of 
the Federalist party. For that was the politics, indeed almost the religion 
of the social leaders of Pittsburgh, and more and more they were using 
what measures they could to shut out from social equality all who 
differed with them on this important point. The surrounding country 
was strongly Republican, and the Federalists were making desperate 
efforts to hold the town in line by every species of ostracism and every 
show of favoritism, social and political, that ingenuity could suggest. 

Tarleton came from one of the most aristocratic sections of Virginia. 
His family was allied by marriage with the Randolphs, the Woodsons, 
the Flemings, the Hatchers, the Tarletons, the Pleasants. They were 
intimate with Carters and Careys and Logans; in short, he was a 
“Tuckahoe,” and bowed the knee to none. To him the Nevilles, the 
Kirkpatricks, the Daniel Morgans were nothing more than the “Co- 


” and their pretensions merely vulgar self-approval. At the same 


hees, 
time, while they were priding themselves on their conservativeness, their 
federalism, he had caught from Jefferson (who was kin to his mother’s 
family) and the other liberal leaders of his community the advanced 
doctrines of democracy. There, class distinctions had come to be ignored 
as a remnant of social superstition; it had become aristocratic to be 
democratic, exclusive to be familiar. 

Tarleton was slowly beginning to realize that with his beliefs he could 
never feel thoroughly at home in the society into which his situation had 
forced him, and he was becoming convinced that the friends he had » 
far made in Pittsburgh would not accept him unreservedly while he 
clung to his democratic creeds. 

In this dilemma, his acquaintance with the Wilkins family was a real 
joy. Although accepted unhesitatingly by the narrow set that was 
attempting to control the social and political future of the town, the 
Wilkins family was tolerant of the opinions of others, and drew its own 
social lines less strictly than did some of its friends. The measure of the 
senior John Wilkins’ breadth of view may be gauged by the fact that in 
Carlisle, his former home, when he had been confronted with the task 
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of choosing between the two branches of Presbyterianism (then known as 
the Auld Lichts and the New, just as they are still called in Scotland) 
he subscribed to both, continuing the same tolerant course in his later 
residence in Bedford. The son, John Wilkins, Jr., now the head of 
Tarleton’s department, was an object of admiration to the younger man. 
It was with the greatest confidence that he saw his brother Frederick 
depart for the new post, surrounded by the safeguard of Wilkins’ and 
Ernest’s friendship and patronage. 

For himself, he had some friends already among the young officers 
who were constantly passing from one post to another, who would be 
the messengers between him and his brother. He was as is indicated 
by later letters getting some foothold with families more congenial in 
political opinions than the Craigs and Nevilles, although to the day of his 
death these first attachments were to guide his destiny. The Scotts had 
a friendly daughter, and he and she seem to have formed a platonic 
alliance. Dr. Scott was an old Legionary officer, and had lately set up as 
a physician and apothecary in Pittsburgh. He was a strong Democrat, 
and was later to reap the reward of his allegiance. Socially he was a 
friend of the Butler family and of others of the leaders of Pittsburgh. In 
a letter to Wayne at Detroit in October, 1796, Col. Thomas Butler, 
their commandant at Fort Fayette, recommends getting medicines for 
the army from Dr. Scott at Pittsburgh. 


FREDERICK EN ROUTE TO DETROIT 


By October 21, 1797, Frederick had gone as far as Presque Isle, for 
he writes to his father from the house of Mr. Sydnor, “in the garrison” 
there. He praises the friendly attentions of Sydnor. There were two 
families there in 1795, those of Colonel Seth Reed and Thomas Rees, 
but as the country was rapidly filling up, there may have been quite a 
settlement there two years later when Frederick was awaiting the 
“Detroit.” James Baird was the first purchaser under the new grant, 
one historian states. It was at Presque Isle, while on a journey to the 
bride awaiting him in New Jersey, that General Wayne died, on De- 
cember 15, 1796. He was buried inside the stockade at the foot of the 
flagpole. A Democrat like Frederick would be likely to refer to this 
stockade fort as “the Garrison.” His party did not believe in standing 
armies, nor in high-sounding military terms. Frederick describes to his 
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father the beauty of his journey through the mountains from Belmont 
to Pittsburgh. “On Sunday eve after my departure I found myself at 
the house of Major Hand in the Blue Ridge and dined in Winchester on 
the succeeding day” . . . “stayed a day to hear pleadings in the District 
Court ....” The accommodations on the Allegheny were for the most 
part very good, but he could not say the same for the trip through from 
Pittsburgh to Presque Isle. He slept by fire on a saddle blanket in his 
greatcoat—‘‘one night by the side of two Indians.” This last was almost 
as unusual an adventure to Frederick as it would be to a modern boy of 
his age, as Indians had become a rarity in the well-settled communities 
around Richmond. 

He says that he may go to Fort Erie to get passage, as there is a 
better chance there. This was true, as other travelers testify. Fort Erie, 
the British port on the other side of the lake, was a much larger place, 
and more sailing vessels touched there than at the lonely post at Presque 
Isle. He has noted the cranberries on the peninsula near the garrison, 
as did so many of the early travelers, and he also reminds his father that 
he informed him from Pittsburgh that his leg is well. The letter from 
Pittsburgh to which he refers is unfortunately lost. 

In the meantime, Tarleton has written to his sister Sally to console 
with her in a matter that might appropriately awaken his sympathies. 
“‘[I am] pained to understand by our brother on what footing you are 
with Father.” No explanation of this has been found, and Sally was not 
long at variance with her parent, but it serves as an illustration of the 
fact that boys and girls were a little difficult to deal with in the past, as 
in the present. 

On Christmas Day, Tarleton sends hearty greetings to his brother 
“among your Galli-American Fair at Detroit.” He mentions a “soiree” 
given by the ladies of Pittsburgh at which there were thirty-one ladies 
and nearly forty gentlemen, proving that it was still the gay place that 
Mrs. Dewees had dubbed it. He had written on June 19 that three 
princes of the House of Bourbon, Louis Philippe and his brothers, were 
in Pittsburgh, on their way to the falls of the Ohio. He writes in this 
letter that they are still in town, so they must have been there at the same 
time that Frederick was. They evidently made Pittsburgh their head- 
quarters, lodging with their old friend Chevalier Dubac, who, in despite 
of his rank, kept a humble store in the town, although it has become 
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the custom for all of the older families to claim that the three princes 
lodged with their ancestors, so it is a little hard to give the facts in the 
matter. From this location, they made excursions into the surrounding 
country. They had all the thrills that Frederick experienced in a trip to 
Presque Isle, and from there they went to Canandaigua and thence on 
foot seventy miles by Indian trail to Elmira, and back to Harrisburg by 
water. It was a good lesson in perseverance for the young princes, as 
for the young Virginian, and bore fruit in the future for Frederick and 
Louis, at least. 

The last paragraph of Tarleton’s letter reads: “I have just circum- 
navigated a fair ‘heaven-defended citadel,’ but have not yet made a 
formal summons of surrender. But I am resolved to accept of none but” 
[and here of course interferes that familiar break which the seal so often 
makes in old letters, leaving only the words] “at discretion. Business 
conspires with laziness in bidding me say, Adieu, my dearest Brother.” 

At nine o’clock, on January 12 of the new year, he writes that he 
has received his brother’s letter, and the express will soon start for “your 
post.” The horse that Frederick rode from Belmont he has sold for 
“nine months, for eighty dollars.” Frederick has written that he wants 
to study law. Tarleton is somewhat scornful of the lawyers at Pitts- 
burgh. He takes occasion to note in one of them, a pupil of Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge, the characteristics of the master as he had perhaps received 
them from Major Craig. He later changed his views. 

On February 1, 1798, Tarleton discussed Sydnor’s difference with 
“Bissell.” These two gentlemen had evidently whiled away the winter 
months by a series of misunderstandings, which may have been necessary 
to vary the monotony of life at a place so remote from the world as was 
Presque Isle. There were two officers named Bissell in the army, but as 
Captain Russell Bissell was at Presque Isle at the time of Wayne’s death, 
it is likely that Sydnor’s fellow-sufferer was this officer. He was from 
Connecticut, and attained the rank of major before his death in 1803. 
The Yankee and the Virginian probably differed on many points, and 
even Tarleton, who was inclined to like Sydnor, once referred to him as 
“more specious than solid.” Sydnor had the best of it, at that, for the 
same letter records that he is “married to James Baird’s sister at 
Presque Isle”; from then on Sydnor would be sure of one partisan, and 
an enthusiastic one! Tarleton refers to another mutual acquaintance, 
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“Ensign David Thompson, than whom there is not a more agreeable, 
well-disposed, nor honester soul in the army.” 

Poor David Thompson! He died at Fort Fayette two years later on 
the first day of September, “after [to quote the notice in the Pittsburgh 
Gazette of September 7, 1799] a painful and tedious illness, which he 
bore with unexampled fortitude. The vast assemblage of citizens that 
attended his funeral, evinced the general esteem in which he was held. 
The brethren of Lodge Number 45 bestowed upon his remains the 
honors of Masonry and the Garrison the honors of War.” He was from 
Virginia, and had fought with the Legion at Fallen Timbers. As pay- 
master, he was often called upon to carry letters for the Bates boys 
between Detroit and Pittsburgh. 


AFFAIRS OF THE HEART 

On February 19, Tarleton was quite excited over the prospects of war 
with France or Spain, carrying with it a particularly to be dreaded al- 
liance with England. He can “in nowise account for the silence of Flem- 
ing. Father, as I have before written you, is highly offended, but 
whether with us, or only with me, I cannot tell.” After inquiring 
whether his brother has yet fallen in love with any of the handsome girls 
at Detroit, he becomes more specific as to the “heaven-defended citadel” 
mentioned in his Christmas letter. 

“T have for sometime visited a little girl who is not very handsome, 
she is little improved, has seen no company, is too short to be graceful, 
but is worth (without depending on caprice) at least $8,000. Under 
these circumstances I have found her agreeable. But I love another (who 
I am pretty certain I could never obtain) and you will doubtless smile 
when I add that this other (though uniting everything that is lovely and 
fascinating in her sex) is only twelve years old.” 

From this rather startling confidence he descends to commonplace, 
and a half-promise to send his brother a couple of shirts, which may be 
cheaper than any he can get in Detroit. 

It is fortunate for the understanding of the later events of Tarleton’s 
life story that this letter survived, for in it are hints of all the complica- 
tions which were to determine his fate. Without this letter it would be 
difficult to account for the series of events that led to tragedy. 

The description of the little girl whom he had for some time visited, 
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probably not as flattering as another would have given. It is that of a 
lover who does not wish to say too much for fear of ridicule. She was 
not a beauty, and among his friends, not to be in love with a reigning 
belle signified something lacking in the lover. So he endeavors to ascribe 
his admiration for a moderately good-looking girl, whom he later con- 
fesses that he really loved, to a desire for her fortune. Undoubtedly, with 
youthful indiscretion, he confided the same sentiments regarding her to 
other ears than those of his brother; or his brother may have read the 
letter to one of his friends. Both boys were very young, and to take a 
light view of love would seem to them to indicate extreme sophistication. 
Indications that in some way this estimate of Tarleton’s reached the 
friends of the girl, and that she herself finally heard of it, are too plain to 
be doubted. 

As to his love for the little girl of twelve, this also indicated a contra- 
diction in his nature. Fearful that his brother will penetrate the disguise 
of his cynical words, and truly think him in love with the first girl he 
has so unflatteringly described, he pushes forward another image, that of 
their oft-talked of ideal, a beautiful, fascinating maiden, but — only 
twelve years old. Thus is forestalled any inquiry from his brother as to 
why he hesitates for a moment between them; the lovely ideal is too 
young. Consequently, he can amuse himself with the other lady without 
censure, and his worldly and blasé mask be worn to the admiration of 
sophisticates—she is rich. 

In a few days all romantic thoughts are driven from his head if not 
from his heart. He has received a letter from Fleming the sense of 
which he immediately transmits to Frederick. Their father’s affairs have 
reached a crisis. His creditors have waited with a great deal of patience, 
and now find the prospect of payment no better than it was years ago. 
There are mortgages and debts of which till now the family had known 
nothing. Fleming fears the whole estate will far from pay them. Tar- 
leton is heartbroken for his mother and sisters. He proposes that he and 
Frederick make up between them a hundred dollars a year, while they 
continue single, to educate James and Edward. One ray of light pene- 
trates the darkness, Fleming has been made postmaster at Hanover 
Court House, so they need no longer pay postage. This seems a small 
matter now, but not when we reflect that did they write as often to 
each other and to their family as they would naturally wish, they would 
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soon use up the pitiful sum that they were so laboriously to lay aside for 
the education of the younger brothers. 


Even with this calam‘tous news to impart, Tarleton does not lose 
sight of political affair. “These are more vital to him than love or family 
fortunes. He remarks, apropos of the construction of two “gallies” that 
have been ordered built at Pittsburgh for the Mississippi, that Frederick 
can ponder on how constitutional it is to form a navy by executive 
authority only. 

By the next letter to Frederick from Tarleton, Frederick’s response 
to the letter about the love affair, or affairs, can be guessed. He has evi- 
dently congratulated his brother, for Tarleton warns him not to go too 
fast in his surmises. Tarleton is a little subdued, he confesses that he 
cannot discover the smallest predilection in his favor, but he has filed a 
declaration and will let Frederick know what the results may be. 


He gives some more details of the maiden’s situation, but he does not 
give her name. Her mother and father are dead, and she has only an old 
stepmother to befriend her. He admits that when he wrote of her first 
he was scarcely serious, but now he is all devotion. 


Frederick has probably written how much he differs from Captain 
Ernest in political sentiments. Frederick is keeping a journal, and Tar- 
leton is eager to see it. [Unfortunately this journal has been lost sight 
of—perhaps it was never kept beyond the first few months of home- 
sickness]. Tarleton gives some intimation of his own isolation as to 
politics in Pittsburgh, and he has evidently not yet been in touch with 
many who believe as he does. There is a reference to Bond, and to 
Audrain, names which will again appear in the letters and lives of the 
brothers. Tarleton rather chides the Americans in Detroit for a list of 
grievances that they have laid before Congress, among them their exclu- 
sion from the public assemblies. He calls this a ludicrous and mortifying 
confession, “that no one will keep company with them.” 


Again, in a postscript, he promises the shirts, to be sent with a book 
his brother has asked for. Captain Ernest, who no doubt brought Fred- 
erick’s letter to Tarleton, is on his way to Washington. Tarleton sends 
his respects to Ensign David Thompson, and closes with a few lines in 
French, obviously designed to pique his younger brother to an attempt 
at conquering that language. 
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On March 18 he writes again. He discusses at length the chances of 
France invading England. Then, “excuse my bombast, I’ve nothing else 
to give you. ... I send you two shirts (8$), 1 pair stockings (3%2$) via 
Presque Isle. If you do not want them, they are worth their cost.” It 
was thus they then used the dollar sign, after instead of before the figures. 

Eight days later he returns to the love affair. A reference to a melan- 
choly accident on the Ohio, the death of “Mr. Sawyer, of Detroit,” sets 
him off in a train of thought for which he thinks some explanation neces- 
sary: “What stupidity to cling as we do to this wretched plank when 
the enjoyment is as uncertain as miserable; as miserable as false; and 
as false as hell itself. From this you might well believe that I was some 
slighted, love-sick swain, just about taking the leap of oblivion. But it is 
no such thing although my Dulcinea may have sprinkled a little cold 
water upon my feverish soul. I have ever had a strong antipathy to pre- 
cipices, pistols, daggers, ropes, and all those horrid messengers of the 
great King’s (Death). Neither am I absolutely certain that I shall apply 
to Justice Laudanum for redress, although I have the greatest confidence 
in his eminent abilities and all-leveling justice. . . . The sweet little girl 
whom I adore returned after an absence of one week, instead of five. I 
believe I should say I wall not be married, did I not fear you would 
think Sour Grapes. .. . Nothing from Virginia, no, not even from Han- 
over Court House.” 

On April 25 he is still complaining of the absence of letters from 
home. He is discouraged by the coldness of Charles and their father. At 
this time, when he most needed his family, they were silent. 

Soon after this, Captain Ernest reached Pittsburgh on his way back to 
Detroit from Washington. He urged Tarleton to write to his brother. 
Only Ernest could realize how forlorn was Frederick’s situation. It is 
too soon after the sending of his last letter for Tarleton to have acquired 
an extra store of news, so he dates it “St. Tamminy” [ May 1] and sends 
only a greeting. 

On the fourteenth he makes further confession as to his romance: “I 
had no idea I was so imprisoned until I was informed I need not hope. 
You will smile when I say I tasted nothing but apples for fifty-two 
hours.” A strange cure for love, and so it seemed to one of Tarleton’s 
friends, and to him are to be credited some philosophic reflections on this 
means of recovery. 
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There is a reference to the galley, for he well knew that news of it 


would be welcome in Detroit: ““The General Commander-in-Chief is 
all impatience that it may be about this time (10th or 15th inst.) escorted 
by him to the Mississippi.”” Tarleton is still taking the shade of his opin- 
ions on this affair from Major Craig; there were others than Wilkinson 
who yearned to take that important galley down the river! “TI have once 
seen but have no acquaintance with E. Wallen,” he says in answer to an 
inquiry of his brother’s. Then, “I got no papers this week, I have cab- 
baged one for you.” And in a “P.S.” he again reverts to the French: 
“Je suis tres-malheureuse [sic] depuis ma traverse,” then lest his brother 
be not yet familiar enough with the language to get the meaning, “for 
disappointed I really am.” 

The Elias Wallen about whom Frederick has inquired was an impor- 
tant figure in early Detroit. What office he held in 1798 is not so easy 
to determine, but he was the first poundmaster, the first marshal and the 
first sheriff of Detroit and Wayne County, combining with these the 
office of collector of the territorial taxes. When he came after the taxes, 
he needed to take no other officer with him be they real estate or dog 
taxes that he had in mind. 


PITTSBURGH AND POINTS WEST 

The letters of both brothers must have been sprinkled with these in- 
quiries about people known to one or the other. These questions show 
the close relations among the points on the Western Waters. Everyone 
of influence in Cincinnati, Lexington, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, and Detroit 
knew everyone else; most of them were continually traveling up and 
down the rivers and were often in Pittsburgh. The army officers were 
stationed in each of the different localities long enough to become well 
acquainted with the principal settlers of each town. The exchange of 
gossip was more intimate and the social contacts more frequent than 
between much more closely neighboring cities today. 

There is another long letter from Tarleton on May 23. It is well 
to remember that postage was seldom paid on these letters. They were 
carried by the writers’ friends of the army, or by a postrider sent 
through with dispatches; often by Indian runners, or by boat. In 1790, 
General Harmar sent letters from Cincinnati to Danville, Kentucky, 
thence to Richmond, Virginia, and thence to Philadelphia, to avoid 
“sending up to Fort Pitt against the stream.” 
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of it Tarleton refers again to his love affair, is “empassioned, but need not 
ief is hope.” He has had Frederick’s letter and is glad he received the shirts. 
orted The book, Swift’s Treatise, he has not yet procured. Frederick must 
opin- have described a French custom of wearing ruffles that show bravely 
inson though there is no shirt attached to them; Tarleton hopes Frederick will 
once never be reduced to such a strategy, and urges him not to neglect his 
to an appearance. He is quite concerned because his brother has caught the 
cab- British fashion of referring to “the States” (leaving out the “United”’). 
ench: He also discusses the dreaded war with France, and the, to him, equally 
other dreaded alliance with Great Britain. He announces the launching of the 
“for first galley. General Wilkinson is to go down the Mississippi with it. In 


case of war, it is expected that the Mississippi will be the scene of action. 


npor- Tarleton gives some more advice; he warns his brother against drink- 
» Cay ing to excess or gambling, but sees no harm in his using tobacco. Since 
id the this means the chewing of the weed, we should be properly shocked; 
e the later, Frederick was! 

taxes, 


He further assures his younger brother (he was himself at the mature 





r dog age of twenty-three) that assiduity and attention to business promise 
wealth in due time. Then he turns to answer some questions which 
Frederick has insisted upon. 
; “TI could and in my last I believe I did tell you the name of the sweet 
pice’ little girl, Betsey Murphy, who to me is heaven and might be more, did 
a she not frown, for frown she did, and does and will I fear continue so to 
nr do. I was quite parched with love before I scarcely thought it, and yet 
enee she is not handsome nor accomplished. But she is rich and lovely. 
hen “Yet ask me where these beauties lie, 
me I cannot say in smile or dimple, 
e well In blooming cheek or radiant eye, 
age of Tis happy nature, wild and simple.’ 
t than She said she would not love me but she would give me all she had to 
give (for heart she had not, but in this she jested, for I well know that 
is well she had one at least and believe that she had another, locked in a case of 
y were adamant), her well wishes!!! How kind, how condescending this, and 
r sent yet how little substantial happiness or pleasure or whatever else you 
1790 please to call it, did those well wishes give. I could in one short hour 
= extract more real bliss from her angelic lips than the fee simple of those 
. avo ” 


empty wishes e’er could give... . 


This little Irish girl must have had a charm independent of looks or 
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intellect, in which attributes he had thought her at first deficient, for she 
was certainly enmeshing his fancy more and more. 


? as he so loved to call 


The only mention of the “Belmont family,’ 
them, is of Richard, from whom one of them had probably lately received 


a letter—‘“‘Richard is a clever child.” 


TARLETON DISAPPOINTED IN LOVE 

On June 7, Tarleton begs Frederick not to worry about his indebted- 
ness on the note Frederick had insisted on giving him to cover the 
amount advanced to him at the time of his departure from Goochland. 
“You say I never told you the name of my ‘fair mistress’.’ It was Betsey 
Murphy, whose name has not changed, but whose divinity has vanished. 
I adored but she frowned me into reason and indifference. You may 
remember, I informed you of her country jaunt when she crowded six 
weeks into one by returning five weeks sooner than [here occurs one of 
those exasperating torn places—a guess is that ‘her friend’ in teasing her 
before Tarleton, said} “There were three objects in Pittsburgh, one of 
which she most frequently named as well in her sleep as waking, and 
that one was Mr. Bates.’ Although I had since then received her dis- 
missal, I will acknowledge that the tenderness in my bosom was re- 
kindled when on asking Miss Betsey if I must believe Miss Scott’s rela- 
tion; she replied that she had no recollection of such things having been 
spoken, but if she had said them im her sleep they must be true. I sin- 
cerely loved Betsey Murphy, though she is neither handsome nor accom- 
plished. I wrote her some letters but she deigned not to answer and when 
I went to the house would rather avoid me. This I could not bear; with 
some fortitude, a little pride and not a little counter-balancing influence, 
I have divested myself of her chains. This c.i. (counter-balancing influ- 
ence) is the same little angel of twelve I formerly mentioned. She is well- 
grown, tall, genteel, strait as nature could have formed her. The smiles 
of Venus, the majesty of Juno, the serenity of Minerva, in short every 
charm, every grace, every fascination that my mind can possibly con- 
ceive.” This is appropriately signed, “Yours devoutly.” 

This letter was carried through the wilderness (via Cincinnati, Fort 
Washington, or else across the lakes according to the route chosen) by 
Lieutenant Jesse Lukens, whose home was near Pittsburgh. 


One phrase in the letter, “and when I went to the house [she] would 
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rather avoid me,” is puzzling till the circumstances are better known. 
or she a ‘ ee : : ; 
ihe persistence oi Tarleton in going to a house where he may not have 
I been welcome is explained when a study of the local history reveals that 
oc sae ee ; 
ved the house meant is ““The Sign of the General Butler,” an inn much fre- 
ceive we ‘ ; 
quented at this time by the leaders of the Democratic-Republican party. 
This inn had attached to it a certain historic fame, connected with the 
Whiskey Insurrection. During the stay there of the commissioners to 
ail negotiate with the insurgents, a mob had erected a liberty pole in front 
ebted- aed ae a ae ‘ : ; "om oad 
h of it to signify their dissatisfaction with the excise tax. The original 
sr the ; ‘ : ; Ros 
owner of the tavern, Patrick Murphy, was then alive. His tombstone 
hland. ; ie : 
records the year of his death as 1797, and that he was a “respectable 
Betsey is mo bgt ; 
<a citizen of the town.” This would indicate that he was a man of worth. 
ished, inten , "Sep ‘ ‘ 
His wife, Molly, who succeeded him in the management of the inn, was 
1 may a . 
. § anexcellent business woman, and of great goodness of heart, but she 
led six ae dia ae : , 
; could neither read nor write. The daughter, Betsey, is supposed by one 
one 0 . : a x 
chronicler to have been an adopted daughter of Patrick and Molly, but 
ig her - ; 
from Tarleton’s reference to her stepmother and other circumstances it 
one 0 : a 
isnot hard to believe that she was the daughter of Patrick and his first 
x, and ae , : : . 
ote wife, who was probably a much more refined type than his second. That 
er dis- ‘ je ae i: ‘ : 
on the death of Betsey’s mother her father should have married the 
as re- 
frst goodhearted and capable woman he could find would have been 
5 rela- ie : as ey 
b quite in keeping with other stories of that day. The position of innkeeper 
7 been = ‘ “eer — ‘ ‘ 
1 : was sometimes one of great social prominence, and it is evident that in 
sin- : : ea : ; : 
site of her ignorance of letters, Molly inherited to a certain extent the 
iccom- < Pei eee as ‘ 
position of her husband, a position which she maintained by her own 
when ae a - a 
wh shrewdness and worth. The daughter was a friend of Miss Scott, whose 
> Wi t i ; 
: father had an apothecary shop in the same block as the inn. As many of 
uence, —— ‘ ‘a: ee ; —_ 
af the families of Pittsburgh lived over the stores or trading-places of their 
- infius y ; - 
owners, they were near neighbors. 
; well- iy eee - -— 
ans Tarleton had great belief in his powers of composition, as will be indi- 
S yihe : . a 
ina cated later. He inclined to flowery language and classical allusions. This 
ev ; _ 
ne may have been the reason that his letters to Betsey were unanswered; 
esol ea ; ; os 
not alone were they over her head, but she perhaps felt that in writing 
+ them in such a vein he showed a lack of that sincerity which she already 
i, Fo ; ’ i 
’ had reason to doubt. 
-n) by Th: a a . a: .: . 
hat he should have failed in this suit may have been a most unfor- 
tunate thing for his future. Betsey Murphy evidently possessed all the 


would 
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qualities that would have effectively supplemented his romanticism, and 
with good sense, she might have guided him along paths that would 
have led him to power. Her wealth would have been just the help he 
most needed at the time. But had there remained in his heart any of the 
reservations so freely expressed to his brother, the union would have been 
a source of unhappiness to both of them. His pride might never have 
recovered from the acceptance of a fortune with a wife, and she might 
never have been free from a suspicion that her heirship had been a 
deciding factor. 


As for the counterbalancing influence, just how strongly that may 
have affected him, he himself could hardly have gauged. A very great 
delight in the society of children was characteristic of the Bates family. 
During his residence with Major Craig, amid the growing family of his 
employer, he was a prime favorite. Their little cousins, the children of 
Presley Neville, were thrown into his company very early, as they lived 
near, and he would naturally have often been included in their family 
parties. The beauty of the Neville girls was striking, and Emily, perhaps 
the fairest and most brilliant of them all, might find in the society of the 
handsome and pleasant young Virginian a delightful companionship, 
shared by her brothers and her cousins. Girls were allowed to become 
young ladies very early then; many of them were married at fifteen. 


believe that Emily Neville was the “‘ittle angel of 


There is reason to 
twelve” formerly mentioned to Frederick, and enthusiastically described 
in this letter. Her influence was to counterbalance all other things in life 
for him, and his love for her to lead him along paths that the affection he 
had felt for Betsey Murphy would never have betrayed him into fol- 


lowing. 


Betsey Murphy married a man who must have been a fascinating 
companion if not a very sedate husband, and her daughter and gran¢- 
child inherited the fortune of the illiterate old stepmother after Betsey’ 
money had been lost in various ventures. She has numerous descendants 
in modern Pittsburgh, who remember their great-grandfather’s foreign 
rank and have probably never heard of their great-grandmother’s 1 


mantic history, if they even know her name. 


[lo be continued | 
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BITUMINOUS COAL STRIPPING IN PENNSYLVANIA 


LEROY O. MYERS' 


URING the past decade bituminous coal stripping has become a 
eR sore spot with the general public because they see large 
furrows dug around hills where power shovels have worked to un- 
cover the coal. In a short time the coal was removed and the spoil 
banks remain for them to look at forever. As the years have passed noth- 
ing has happened to the piles of dirt; few grasses or elementary types of 
vegetation have grown on them; hunters have not cared to develop them 
because they are too small in acreage; only recently has the State Depart- 
ment of Mines, Department of Commerce (State Planning Board), or 
the Department of Forests and Waters made any plans to assume owner- 
ship or suggest ways of utilizing the land; and only recently have the 
political chieftains from the districts where stripping has been a problem 
presented an adequate solution for legislative consideration and enact- 
ment. 


Stripping results are very common sights to the motorist of Pennsyl- 
vania because he is forced to cut across stream interfluves of the Appa- 
lachian Plateau and thus has a vantage position to see many of these 
srippings from a higher elevation than he would if he followed the 
streams to reach his destination. 


In Lebanon County they have been stripping? magnetite iron ore for 
the last hundred odd years, and the public has not complained about the 
surface being disturbed. Slate quarries about Quarryville and Columbia 
have caused no complaints. Large limestone openings at Bellefonte have 
raised no serious complaint, nor have silica strippings in the Ridge and 
Valley section caused public concern. Bituminous coal stripping has the 
“ability” to make people ask: “Why is this necessary?” 

'Mr. Myers is Assistant Professor of Geography at Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. This paper was contributed while he was a member of the Division 
of Geography, Mineral Industries School, Pennsylvania State College.—Ed. 


* The term “stripping” is used in a broad sense. The author sees no reason for singling 


out coal stripping as the only major disturber of the earth’s surface. 
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The public is not disturbed by iron-ore pit mining, limestone and slate 
quarrying, and silica stripping because they are usually off the main lines 
of traffic, on secondary public auto roads, make possible direct shipments 
by rail to the consumer, cover little acreage, or support a permanent 
population. The operators of bituminous coal strippings desire to be near 
hard-surfaced roads; thus they are located along the major highways, if 
stripping rights can be secured. For this reason they cover sizable acre- 
ages which cannot be hidden from the motorist. This industry does not 
support a permanent population; in fact, it demands mobile people. 


HISTORY 

The history of stripping is not a spectacular one, but rather a develop- 
ment of technology. The first stripping was done to expose the outcrop 
and mine it. This meant that the coal had little overburden and was 
weathered. Some people would not consider this stripping, but it was 
surface working where men had to remove the overburden to mine the 
coal. The coal was loaded in wheelbarrows and carts by hand. The first 
anthracite stripping started about 1864 at Jeansville, Pennsylvania.’ 

Real bituminous stripping began when overburden was removed by 
slip scrapers pulled by horses. The earth was disturbed or prepared for 
removing by plowing the overburden surface and then scraping the loose 
material away. In 1943 there were eighteen horse strippings in operation 
in Pennsylvania.* It is easy to understand why this elementary stripping 
never yielded much tonnage nor caused much surface disturbance. 

The first use of a mechanical stripper in the surface mining of bitum- 
nous coal was at Pittsburg, Kansas, in 1877.5 The equipment used was 
not suitable for the task and it took many years to develop the equipment 
that is used today. The greatest technological advancement was due to 
experience gained in building the Panama Canal. 

World War I made coal costly, and stripping was a method of rapidly 
increasing production and lowering cost. In 1914 stripping production 
was important enough to be considered separately from sub-surface min- 

3 “Strip Coal Mining,” in Coal Catalog 1926, p. 1137 (Pittsburgh, Keystone Consoli- 
dated Publishing Company, 1926). 

4 “Strip Mining to the Fore,” in Mechanization, 9:100 (December, 1945). 

5 R. H. Sherwood, “Twenty-five Years of Coal Mining: The Development of Strip Mit- 


ing,” in Mining Congress Journal, 31 (November, 1945). 
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ing.© That year a production of 1,280,946 tons was recorded for the 
United States. The percentage in 1914 was one-fifth of one percent of 
the nation’s production. 

It is not known when or where the first power stripping began in the 
Pennsylvania bituminous region. It is definite that it was after many of 
the technical problems had been settled. The first available production 
statistics are for the year 1917, when 349,944 tons were produced. This 
was one-fifth of one percent of the state’s production. 

World War II found in Pennsylvania a young and rapidly expanding 
industry, producing 2,792,966 tons in 1939, and 22,211,661 tons in 
1944. During the latter year fifteen percent of the state’s total was 
stripped. 


The following table gives the tonnage stripped to 1944: 


1917 3495944 1927 1,151,990 1937 353,944 


1918 =: 1,031,57 1928 1,076,871 1938 1,131,627 
1919 670,507 1929 = 6 49,885 1939 2,964,839 
1920 1,244,537 1930 699,040 1940 4,230,162 
1921 488,253 1931 = 441,972 1941 8,429,778 
1922 ~=1,895,490 1932 224,512 1942 11,456,529 
1923 1,299,166 1933 266,172 1943 17,177,054 
1924 902,818 1934 342,098 1944 22,211,661 
1925 800,615 1935 4344.63 

1926 §=1,01 2,400 1936 753,784 


In 1943 Pennsylvania took the lead from Illinois in the number of 
tons stripped. It led by one million tons that year, and by the end of the 
next year had increased its lead to four million. Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Indiana, West Virginia, and Ohio each produced ten million or more 
tons per year.” 

In general, stripping is moving south and eastward in the state. In the 
south the tonnage produced by surface working is increasing and may be 
a great as twenty-two percent of sub-surface tonnage. A study of Figure 


Ishows the relationship of the two methods of production. The eastward 


All statistical data are from the U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, or from the 
Pen 


nsylvania Department of Mines, Harrisburg. 


“Strip Mining to the Fore,” in Mechanisation, 9:96 (December, 1945). 
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extension is into one of the oldest deep mine areas in the state. Expansion 
here is definitely the result of World War II and the exhaustion of easily 
mined sub-surface coal. The greater demand for coal during the war 


brought stripping to many counties for the first time. 


In the counties of Beaver, Bradford, Cameron, Clarion, Clinton, 
Lawrence, Mercer, and Venango, the tonnage stripped is greater than 
that of sub-surface mining. All but one of these counties are small pro- 
ducers of coal. Clarion County is the only large-producing county in 
which strip mining exceeded deep mining by 1,988,744 to 1,308,277 


tons. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY 

The bituminous coal producing area lies entirely in the Allegheny 
division of the Appalachian Plateau. In the prehistoric past this area expe- 
rienced the deposition of water-carried materials, and sandstone, shale, 
and limestone are the result. At various periods the area was nearly at 
sea level and supported a dense, luxurious vegetation; this vegetation 
died and fell into the coal swamp. Today this vegetation is a compact 
mass of carbonized plant debris. The vegetation clearly grew in swamps 
or water-saturated bogs, as evidenced by the spreading root systems still 
preserved in the fire clays that underlie the coals in many places. 

The Plateau is classified as early mature by the geomorphologist. This 
means that the original levelness is gone, streams have cut into the former 
elevated plain, and rounded knobs exist. The physicial landscape today 
presents an evenness of horizon because the ridge crests or divides sepa- 
rating two of the smaller streams have not been eroded far below the 
level of the original surface. 

The eastern boundary of the Appalachian Plateau makes a southwest 
to northeast curve through the coal producing counties of Bedford, Blair, 
Centre, Clinton, and Lycoming. This is known as the Allegheny Front. 
It is the boundary between the relatively flat lying rock of the Plateau 
and the intensely folded rock layers of the Ridge and Valley Province. 
The Plateau may be subdivided into three important parts.’ 


g oe = — i 
* After Nevin M. Fenneman, Physiography of Eastern United States, 279-342 (McGraw- 


Hill Company, 1938). 
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After the deposited material had been consolidated into rock and 
raised above sea level, and had undergone several cycles of uplift and 


S 


erosion, a powerful force from the southeast apparently forced the 


eastern part of the Plateau to a higher elevation than the rest of the ( 
area. This portion is known as the Allegheny Mountains. Laurel Hill | 
and Chestnut Ridge are examples of the more deformed portions of the 


area. The beds of rocks are mildly folded here. This deformation has 


tended to give rise to belts of anticlines, synclines, and monoclines. The | 





elevations range from 2,100 to 2,200 feet on the west, and 2,600 to 
2,700 farther east. | 

The coal in the Allegheny Mountains has more of the gas and water 
driven off because more pressure was applied when the area was forced 


to a higher elevation and the horizontal rock strata were forced into 
gentle synclines and anticlines. This partial devolatilization produced the 


< 


low volatile or “smokeless” coal of the area. The deeply eroded stream 


valleys made it easier to start drift mines than to strip the surface. Rail 





lines were developed along the streams, thus encouraging the opening of t 
additional slope mines. 
The unglaciated Allegheny Plateau includes the greatest area of the 
Plateau. This area is several hundred feet less in elevation than the ' 
Mountain section because shales are easily worked by water erosion. The 
elevation is 1,400 to 1,500 feet, and relief, 200 to 300 feet. Most land 
of moderate slope is between valleys rather than in them; this is the 
chief reason why hill tops are stripped in this area. : 

Stripping operators work around the hill tops, and from the air many 
closed pits look like large waves with an island in the middle. The island 
is the unstripped area that has too much overburden to work with 

present-day equipment. Not everywhere do they work around the hill- 
tops. Some workings result in irregularly elongated spoil banks like those : 

produced in Illinois and Indiana; the hilltop topography minimizes this 
last occurrence. Much of the coal stripped from these areas could not be ' 
mined by deep mining because the poor roof, or unconsolidated beds of : 
rock over the coal, would not permit enough coal to be removed profit- . 
‘ 


ably and worked safely. This area has the greatest number of pits, tons 


produced, and largest operations. 
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The glaciated Allegheny Plateau lies at an elevation of 1,200 to 
2,000 feet, the greater elevation being in the northern part of the area. 
This area is shown on Figure I. Many of the surface depressions that 
existed previous to the glacial period were filled with glacial debris when 
the glacier retreated. A mature drainage system has not developed since 
the glacier melted, thus there are many swamps and small lakes. 

The stripper has a greater water pumping problem in this area because 
glacial debris is a good reservoir for water. Some pits must pump five 
thousand or more gallons of water per ton of coal produced. Oftentimes, 
the water must be carried great distances from the workings or it will 
run into the soil again and back into the pit. In Lawrence and Mercer 
counties more coal was produced by strip than sub-surface mining in 


1944. Both counties lie almost wholly within the glaciated area. 


SCIENTIFIC PROSPECTING 

Opening a new stripping involves the use of modern science so that 
the venture may be a financial success. Test holes of several inches in 
diameter are drilled to determine the thickness of the coal, extent of the 
deposit, the quality of the coal, the slope of the bed, and the depth and 
character of the overburden. These holes are drilled at the corner of a 
square at every one, two, or three hundred feet. The test holes may 
show that sub-surface workings have made the advisability of exploiting 
the field questionable, or that one of the above-mentioned factors would 
limit the financial return. 

This scientific survey makes it possible to know the available tonnage; 
the quality of the coal, which permits the operator to contact consumers 
of the quality of coal about to be produced; the character of the over- 
burden, which permits an accurate estimate of the cost per ton; and the 
slope of the bed, which determines where the stripping pit will be opened, 

One objective of scientific prospecting is to have a self draining opera- 
tion. The operator, using results obtained from test hole drilling, opens 
the first cut at the low point of the coal bed and future cuts are carried 
up the slope. This permits all water to drain from the cuts opened by 
the shovel. Wider cuts are taken in shallow cover to provide dumping 


space, later, for thicker overburden. Figure II shows clearly how the 
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Figure II 
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profiles look before and after the usual operation. The figures on the 


drawing show the decrease in each lateral cut across the coal bed. 


ADVANTAGES OF STRIPPING 

The advantages of surface mining are many. It is a way of mechan- 
izing a working to one hundred percent and of recovering nearly the 
coal. None of the other methods of mining can approach it in gee 
two respects. 

The greatest interest in stripping arises from economy of production. 
In 1942 the average Pennsylvania surface worker produced twice as 
many tons per day as a sub-surface worker, 9.78 to 4.71.? The invest- 
ment in machinery for each workman is much greater in surface than 
in sub-surface mining, but the salvage value of this equipment is much 
greater than that of sub-surface equipment. No item of expense is 
charged to ventilation because the work is all out in the open where any 
gas may be dispersed into the atmosphere. No timber is required for 
props and underground repair. This is a major economy now that 
timber prices have risen and more is required for deep mines. 

There is a minimum of state mine inspection for the strip mine 
owners. They were free of this inspection until 1941.'° An inspector 
has little to inspect in such an operation in comparison with sub-surface 
workings. 

The use of explosives is decreased because large shovels are able to 
disturb the overburden, or horizontal blast holes are drilled into the 
banks and increase the effectiveness of the explosive. The character of 
overburden determines how extensive the use of explosives will be. A 
shale overburden requires little; a solid layer of rock may require war 
Small amounts may be needed to loosen the coal so that loading shovels 
may work it. 

The return on money invested in surface operations is quick. Within 
afew weeks after moving equipment to an operation, coal may be reach- 
ing the consumer in sizable quantities. Sub-surface operations require 
much time and investment to start drifts or shafts and develop the mine 

9 Minerals Yearbook 1943, pp. 892, 930. 

10 Pennsylvania, Laces, act of June 18, 1941 (no. 71). 
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for many men to work. On the average, it requires two men under- 
ground to produce what one does on the surface. 

There is little tradition in the field of stripping. Other types of mining 
have established standard engineering practices, but stripping is a new 
field and there is no limit to new methods that scientists may try. These 
workings often operate on a twenty-four hour basis, two or three shifts 
a day. Labor unions have not resisted the new methods. They have been 
concerned in having the mines unionized only to the extent that the pay 
is comparable for sub-surface and surface operators. “Practically all 
large strippers have wage agreements with the United Mine Workers 
of America.”™ 

Insurance for surface miners is 2.1 percent per hundred dollars of 
payroll; sub-surface is between 4.3 and 4.8 percent. The minimum 
premium payment for a stripper is forty-five dollars and one hundred 
and fifty for his competitor.'* The number of people killed and injured 
in sub-surface mining per million tons produced is far greater than for 
stripping. 

Larger equipment may be used to carry the coal from the pit. For 
those hauling coal to the consumer without the process of sizing or 
cleaning this eliminates much work. 

Title to most surface worked land remains with the owner and the 
stripper is free of tax liability after coal removal. A 1945 law permits 
the commonwealth to buy the surface rights, or accept them as a gift, 


from coal companies." 


LAND OWNERSHIP 
Many operators do not purchase the land they strip. This is definitely 
to the advantage of the operator and the landowner. It has been the 
tendency of taxing bodies to continue high assessments on land owned 
by strippers after workings had been closed. The landowner has an 
opportunity to exploit the other, sub-surface, minerals at a future time, 


4 


11K. C. Adams, editor, United Mine Workers Journal, personal correspondence, 1945 

12 Pennsylvania Compensation and Rating Bureau, Pennsylvania Manual of Compensa 
tion, 1945, Rules and Rates. 

13 “A Conservation Program for Pennsylvania,” in Pennsylvania Planning, vol. %. 1% 


6, p- 34 (1945). 
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and the local tax assessor has been inclined to lower his tax. Much of 
western Pennsylvania is underlain with natural gas or petroleum and the 
owners look forward to secondary recovery and do not part with their 
legal rights to sub-surface minerals. The extension of stripping into the 
eastern coal producing counties was a result of World War II and the 
coal leasing practice was carried there. 

A contract is entered into by the landowner and operator for a 
remuneration of a certain amount per ton of coal removed. The usual 
contract requires the operator to pay ten to twenty-five cents per ton 
for all coal removed, the average price being twelve to fifteen cents per 
ton. The return to the owner is large if the bed of coal is thick and 
covers much area. One vertical inch of coal per square acre yields 135 
tons, a three-foot vein, 4,860, or $583 at twelve cents per ton. It 
would take many years to produce agricultural crops of such value per 
acre. It is little wonder that landowners have contracted for coal removal 
because several acres may yield a greater cash return than the whole 
farm is worth. Much of the land under contract to the stripper would 
be classified as sub-marginal by the land economist. Such land should be 
returned to forest cover if the owner would like any financial return 
other than that from stripping. Stripping offers a greater and more im- 
mediate return. 


FACTORS IN SELECTING A STRIP PIT 
The factors entering into the selection of a strip pit are: a yield of 
twenty-five to fifty thousand tons per change of location, good quality 
of coal and thickness of thirty inches or more, adequate ratio between 
bed and overburden, proximity to large consumer with low freight 


rates, nearness to good roads, and non-flooding pits." 


lhe loss in production and the expense of moving equipment from 
one working to another is a major item of expense and cessation of sup- 
ply for the consumer. Most operators will not select a location that does 
not yield the minimum tonnage mentioned above. In 1944 nearly one- 
half of the pits produced more than the minimum tonnage desired per 
move 


e. The average production per pit was nearly forty-eight thousand 


'4 Data from field work in 1942. 
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tons. The pits producing more than twenty-five thousand tons produce 
a greater annual tonnage than the greater number of pits under that 


r 


tonnage. The following table gives some idea of the tonnage stripped 


per pit: 


500,000 and more 2 25,000— 50,000 77 
250,000 — 500,000 22 10,000— 25,000 104 
100,000 — 250,000 50 5,000— 10,000 59 

75,000— 100,000 23 Lessthan 5,000 66 


50,000— 75,000 43 


In general, a good quality of coal may be determined by selecting by 
name the coal bed to be worked. The Pittsburgh and Connellsville coal 
beds meet the high standards set by industrial users. The coal most de- 
sired has 14,000 B.t.u. (British thermal units), minimum of sulphur, 
low volatile, fusion, low moisture, and ash of eight percent. The problem 
is to select an area that has enough overburden to protect the coal from 
weathering, but not so much as to make the operation too costly. The 
character of the overburden, rather than its depth, may determine if the 
coal is weathered; a hard cap rock or an impervious material may pro- 
tect the coal from weathering. Selling weathered coal was one of the 


reasons for considering strip coal “dirt” in the early days of the industry. 


The 1939 Bituminous Coal Report of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania listed the following coal beds being worked: Pittsburgh; Con- 
nellsville; Upper and Lower Freeport; Upper, Middle, and Lower 
Kittanning; Clarion; Brookville; and Sharon Block. The coal beds 


ranged in thickness from thirty to one hundred and eight inches. 


It is common practice to speak of the ratio between bed and over- 
burden as one to twelve. This means that an operator would remove 
thirty feet of overburden to strip thirty inches of coal. This cannot be 
substantiated by actual commercial practice. In 1939 operators were 
removing from fifteen to forty feet of overburden to strip the thirty to 
one hundred and eight inches of coal. Operators believe the ratio of one 
to six or eight is better.'S This is in agreement with production through- 


1S Data from field work in 1942. 
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out the United States; the great bulk of coal comes from pits with ratios 


of from five to eleven.'® 


Nearly all surface mined coal moves to the consumer by rail. In the 
counties of small production much of it is for domestic use and moves 
to the consumer by truck. Motor competition requires rail operators to 
furnish adequate equipment to satisfy shipping needs with a minimum of 


expense for sidings and special rail construction. 


Every operator desires to be near a hard-surfaced road to reduce the 
expense of road building, year round operation, and repair of equipment. 
Coal is removed from the pits by motor power and most of it moves 


from pit to loading point over public highways. 


A non-flooding location is desirable to permit work at any time, 
reduce the amount of equipment and expense of operation, and minimize 
the engineering problems. Pits in flood plains may be flooded from 
streams during flood periods, those in glacial areas may have constant 
seepage, and those that cannot be opened at the low point of the coal 
bed may require constant pumping. 


EQUIPMENT USED 

A visit to a surface working proves that much equipment is used. 
There are test-hole drilling machines; mechanical drills for drilling hori- 
zontal blast holes; bulldozers for cleaning debris from coal or helping 
the power shovel remove overburden; a carry-all grader if the surface 
is unconsolidated enough to handle by this means; water pumping ma- 
chines; mechanical sweepers and air pressure machines to clean the coal 
before the loading shovel starts; flood lights if the operation is carried 
on during the night period; tool sheds; dump trucks; a field office; and 


a minimum of two shovels—a stripper and a loader. 


The shovels are what attract the public. The stripper removes the 
overburden from the coal by drag line operation or by the usual shovel 
method; it is usually a much larger machine than the loader. The loader 
is the regular size construction shovel. It loads the coal into trucks and 


19 Mining Bituminous Coal by Stripping Methods, in U. S. Bureau of Mines, Informa- 


tion Circular, No. 6383, p. 13 (Washington, 1930). 
393s P- 13 § 93 
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they transport it to the railroad cars or the consumer. At a convenient 
distance, in the center of the area that the stripper will ultimately work, 
a coal loading, cleaning, and sizing plant may be located. 

In 1943 there were 742 shovels in operation. Of these, 699 were 
small shovels of three cubic yards capacity or less. Pennsylvania had 
only two large shovels of twelve yards capacity or more.'? There are 
several types of power shovels. 

Of the shovels in operation in 1943, six hundred and seventy were 
internal combustion, seven electric, and sixty-five steam. The power 
shovel has replaced the steam shovel because it does not require large 
amounts of manual labor to have clean, mineral-free boiler water, keep 
water equipment from freezing, load coal, keep the fire burning, and 
watch that hot ashes do not set the coal seam on fire. The largest 
and most modern equipment is electrically operated. It furnishes the 
smoothest and most efficient operation. It is doubtful that Pennsylvania 
will ever have large equipment like Illinois and Indiana because there are 
no large acreages available for stripping in a single block. 

Now that the war is over operators may purchase more modern 
machines to increase their production and to lower costs. Many of the 
Diese] shovels will be returned to construction work and the steam 
shovels will operate in small pits to satisfy local demand. This reduction 
in equipment will partly offset the loss of coal orders due to cessation of 


the peak war demand. 


TRANSPORTATION AND PREPARATION 

Nearly all coal from strip pits moves by motor trucks carrying three 
to ten tons. The loading and stripping shovels open the cuts so that the 
trucks move over the hard surface from which the coal is being removed. 
The use of the top of the strata that is beneath the coal lowers the cost 
of production because it does not require special labor to build roads. The 
ideal opening is nearest the hard-surfaced road, this being conditioned 
by drainage. Hard-surfaced roads make for rapid movement of motor- 


ized equipment and a minimum of equipment repair. 
Most coal is trucked a few miles to a loading tipple where trucks 


17 “Strip Minirg to the Fore,” in Mechanization, 9:100 (December, 1945). 
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dump their loads, or machines load the coal, into the railroad cars. A 
wise operator has many acres under contract before he moves his equip- 


ment and the loading tipple is centralized with reference to both present 
and future operations. 


Most stripped coal passes to the consumer, industrial or domestic, as 
run-of-mine coal. This means that all sizes of coal are present and few 
if any impurities are removed. Some coal is sized and impurities are re- 
moved. This requires the construction of much permanent equipment 
and more workers to operate it. During World War II the demand for 
coal was so great that the consumer could not be too selective. The same 
condition existed during World War I, but after that war the con- 
sumer demanded a cleaner product, and mining practices were changed 
to keep his trade. More catering to the consumer interest will come now 
that the demand is more normal. 


LAND RESTORATION AND USE 

In the 1945 session of the Pennsylvania legislature a bill was passed 
which requires all operators planning bituminous stripping to post a bond 
of two hundred dollars per acre for every anticipated acre of stripping, 
to the amount of two thousand dollars at least, “to aid thereby in the 
protection of birds and wild life, to enhance the value of such land for 
taxation, to decrease soil erosion, to aid in the prevention of the pollution 
of rivers and streams, to prevent combustion of unmined coal, and gen- 
erally to improve the use and enjoyment of said lands.”'* The law 
permits the restored land to be planted with other vegetation than trees, 
but most specialists believe that needle bearing trees are best adapted to 
the available soil. Broad leafed trees would add more humus to the 
earth and enrich the soil much faster, but they are not so well adapted to 


the acid soil. Some grasses will grow on soil banks without adding chem- 
icals to the soil. 


The law further provides that “within one year after the operation is 
completed the operator shall place sufficient overburden in the open cut 
to cover the exposed face of the unmined coal, which shall begin at least 
three feet above the top of the coal and shall extend to the bottom of the 


1 Pennsylvania, Laws, act of May 31, 1945 (no. 418). 
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pit at an angle not to exceed forty-five degrees.” If the operator does 
not restore the stripped land, the Secretary of the Department of Forests 
and Waters may use the deposited fund for the purpose of foresting and 
reclaiming any stripped land within the county which the liability bond 
specified. 

At first glance this seems to be a solution to the problem, but it is 
doubtful that it is. Many pits use only small shovels that formerly were 
used by road contractors and builders. They cannot remove many feet of 
overburden because they lack light weight dippers, dump their buckets at 
a short distance from the center of rotation, have short booms, and do 
not have enough power to remove harder overburden without expensive 
blasting. 

If the dirt is piled four feet beyond the top of the coal seam, operators 
with modern, large equipment may not open them again. It has been a 
practice, where small machines were used, to have several operators 
work a pit after the first operator could no longer handle the overburden 
with his equipment. The price of coal and size of equipment will deter- 
mine if it is profitable to remove this placed overburden and remove 
greater depth of original overburden. 

No sizable acreage of stripped land has been leveled or planted ona 
voluntary basis. Some land owners, as part of their contract, require the 
operator to level land near their houses. Trees have been planted on spoil 
banks only to hide these spoi! banks from the public. 

Grove City, Pennsylvania, has developed a two hundred and twenty- 
five acre municipal park from spoil banks. On four acres, picnic sheds, a 
swimming pool, a bath house, swings, slides, a wading pool, and tennis 
courts have been constructed. The remainder of the area has been 
planted with evergreen trees, and drives have been developed. The trees 
now average fifteen to twenty feet in height.'? Other cities might follow 


this example, because many of these pits are on the outskirts of towns. 


PROBABLE FUTURE 
No one can forecast exactly what lies ahead for any industry, but tt 
seems certain that 1944 will stand as the peak year for strip production. 


19W. D. Breckenridge, City Manager, personal correspondence, 1945. 
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Industrial demand was high and steady throughout the year. The next 
year both fronts of the global war closed and reconversion and industrial 
strife followed, thus terminating the steady and heavy demands that 
had existed. 

The 1945 session of the Pennsylvania legislature passed the law which 
requires the operators to level the land suitable for planting grass and 
trees. This added expense may discourage surface operators and hinder 
production. At present this law is being contested in the Dauphin County 
Court?® by coal strippers of the Allegheny Mountain Section. Their 
attack is against leveling the spoil banks and a registration fee. Society 
has made it clear that it is not interested in one hundred percent effi- 
ciency in coal mining unless conservation of the landscape for beauty 
and future utility is practiced. 

The area that may be stripped is definitely limited in acreage. Only a 
small percentage of the total coal area is suitable for surface mining. 
During the past five years more than twelve thousand acres of land have 
been stripped.*! The use of small machines limits the amount of over- 
burden that can be stripped. At present the size of machine is limited to 
those that can move short distances on their own power, and those that 
can be transported on trailers of eight or ten wheels. If large acreages in 
asingle block were more abundant, large machines would be used more. 
If the price of coal increases, operators will find it profitable to work 
greater overburden and strip greater acreage. 

A factor encouraging stripping is the exhaustion of many of the choice 
coal beds and the increased cost of deep mining. The easily machine- 
mined hilltop coal was by-passed in the early development of the coal 
field. Outcrop coal along streams was much easier to secure than coal 
from which the surface had to be removed. Technology has changed 
this trend. 


SUMMARY 
Bituminous stripping is contrary to industrial tendency. Most minerals 
are first surface-worked and then deep-mined. Technology and eco- 
nomic factors have stimulated stripping. 
20 Clearfield Progress, January 4, 1946. 


*1 Joseph J. Walsh, Deputy Secretary of Mines, personal correspondence, 1946. 
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The economic advantages of stripping are so great that hundreds of 
hilltops will be stripped in the future if the owners are willing to con- 
tract for coal removal. The comparative advantage of strip mining is 
great today. The difference in selling price may be twenty-five cents a 
ton at the pit. Labor unions are not opposed to the operators and many 
strip mines work more days per year than deep mines. Labor difficulties 
and shutdowns have been fewer in strip workings. 


If we pick two of the largest and two of the smallest strippings for 
the year 1944, we find a production per man per day of 16.8 and 15.01 
for the largest and 5.57 and 8.33 for the smallest. For the largest with 
680,158 tons to the smallest with 334 tons, the average production is 
greater than that from the average deep mine. Some mines average 
more than fifty tons per day per man. The economy of production is 
definitely on the stripping side. Total strip production cannot equal deep 
mining because of limited stripping areas and technological limitations. 


The industry is young and vigorous. Its methods are scientific and 
not limited by tradition. With future leveling of spoil banks and refores- 
tation, the landscape may not be disfigured as much as by the culm piles 


of the deep mines. 
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WESTERN PENNSYLVANIANS IN WORLD BIOGRAPHY 
ALFRED P.. JAMES 


HE FIELDs of human activity are many and the factors of dis- 
T tinction in any one or more of them are varied. A reasonable esti- 
mate is that the important fields of human activity run into many 
hundreds and the criteria seem to vary from the loftiest to the lowest 
and sometimes to the meanest. Probably no other material brings out such 
an impression so well as the contents of a comprehensive biographical 
dictionary. In 1943, G. & C. Merriam Co. published Webster’s Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, which according to their statement contains 
“40,000 concise biographies of noted men and women of all countries— 
historical and contemporary—from every field of human activity.” It is 
a veritable storehouse of valuable and interesting information. 


Numerous important studies could be made in the data furnished in 
this publication, One study of these concise biographies revealed those of 
thirteen Rhodes Scholars. Another study found thirty-three individuals 
connected at some time with the University of Pittsburgh. 


A careful examination of Webster’s Biographical Dictionary shows 
that it contains about one hundred and fifty concise biographies of persons 
identified in some way with Pittsburgh and the twenty-seven counties 
of western Pennsylvania included in Buck and Buck’s Planting of Civil- 
ization in Western Pennsylvania. And interestingly enough about one 
hundred of these one hundred and fifty biographies are those of indivi- 
duals related to the city of Pittsburgh, forceful testimony to the metro- 
politan significance of Pittsburgh throughout the entire region. The 
statistics would differ somewhat, if to these counties of western Pennsyl- 
vania, were added the counties of West Virginia and Ohio which also lie 
in the outer Pittsburgh metropolitan area. 


A survey of the names and activities of these one hundred and fifty 
individuals may be of value and interest, but it is complicated by the 
problem of the determination of who is entitled to be classified as a 
Pittsburgher or a western Pennsylvanian. Most certainly there is little 
likelihood of complete agreement on this matter. If the analyst of such 
data is pushed to the wall by captious critics he can, as a last resort, set 


forth the technical item of established legal residence as often applied in 
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governmental administration and judicial process. But no one truly his- 
torically minded will accept such a narrow technical basis of identifica- 
tion. While it is in accordance with common practice, however unsound 
sociologically, to include as western Pennsylvanians all persons born in the 
twenty-seven counties, it would be absurd not to include many born 
elsewhere, for western Pennsylvania was in the path of frontier advance 
first from the standpoint of land occupation and later from the point of 
view of industrial development. Anyone whoever, who has played a 
significant role in the history of western Pennsylvania, wherever born 
and reared, is as much entitled to recognization as one who was born and 
reared and spent his or her life in the region. But since in all such reflec- 
tion and argument there is no particular profit, it may well be ignored 
and attention more wisely given to the analysis of the considerable data 
available for us. 

The nomenclature of the one hundred and fifty persons from western 
Pennsylvania, whose biographies are found in Webster’s Biographical 
Dictionary reveals six whose names begin with “A”, Acheson, Alex- 
ander, Allen, Alter, Arbuckle, and Asbury; twelve with “B”, Baldwin, 
Beahan, Berkman, Bissell, Black, Blaine, Bouquet, Bowman, Braddock, 
Brant, Brashear, and Burr; twenty-one with “C”, Cadman, Calhoun, 
Campbell, Campbell, Carnegie, Carroll, Cassatt, Cassatt, Cather, Célo- 
ron, Chapman, Clapp, Clark, Connelly, Corey, Corse, Culbertson, Cum- 
mins, and Curtis; eight with “D”, Davenport, Davis, Deland, Dix, 
Dixon, Drake, Duncan, and Dunmore; none at all with “E”; eight 
with “F”, Farrell, Fessenden, Fetterman, Foerster, Forbes, Forward, 
Foster, and Frick; eleven with “G”, Gallatin, Gallitzin, Gaul, Gay- 
ley, Gibson, Giddings, Gilmore, Girty, Gist, Goddard, and Graham; 
nine with “H”, Hamor, Hand, Harkins, Hart, Heinz, Holland, Hop- 
kins, Husband, and Hutten; one with “I’’, Ickes; three with “J”, Jack- 
son, Jeffers, and Johnson; six with “K”, Kaufman, Keeler, Kelly, 
King, Kintner, and Knox; six with “L”, Langley, Lazear, Leishman, 
Letterman, Levant, and Lindsay; thirteen with “M”, McCormick, 
MacCracken, McGuffey, McIlwain, McIntosh, McLean, Marshall, 
Mason, Mayo, Mellon, Monckton, Morse, and Murphy; three with 
“N”, Nevin, Nevin, and Nevin; three with “O”, Oliver, Oliver, and 
Orme; three with “P”, Peary, Phillips, and Phipps; one only with 


“Q”, Quay; nine with “R”, Rapp, Rea, Reiner, Riddle, Rinehart, 
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Rinehart, Rinehart, Roosevelt, and ng twelve with “S’’, St. Clai 
St 


(Te) 


chlesinger, Schwab, Seaman, Selznick, Selznick, Shiras, Singer, Stan- 
ton, Statler, Stein, and Stobo; four with “ oT ” ‘Tanner, T nae Tho- 
burn, and Thompson; none with “U” or “V”; nine with “W”, Wag- 
ner, Walker, Washington, Wayne, Weidlein, Westinghouse, Wilkins, 
Willet, Williams, and Wilmot; none with “X” 
Zeigler. 


A nice little test for any reader of this magazine who fancies himself 


: , na 
; and one with “Z”, 


or herself well acquainted with the history of western Pennsylvania 
would be that of trying to identify freely the above-mentioned persons, 
without other aid than that of the family name. It would be an extremely 
well informed individual who could quickly identify more than a hun- 
dred of them. A further nice task, if one wished to undertake it, would 
be the determination of the racial group origins of these one hundred 
and fifty notables of western Pennsylvania. A hurried survey indicates 
that Scotch, Scotch-Irish, English, and German stocks predominate, but 
other group stocks are represented and the ancestry of not a few is 
decidedly mixed and evidence of the American “melting pot” in oper- 
ation. 

As the subtitle, or rather the advertisement on the paper cover of 
our volume implies, the individuals on our list represent many different 
fields of human activity. Very roughly, they may be classified under 
twenty-five fields, as follows: (1) army, (2) art, (3) church, (4) 
education, (5) engineering, (6) exploration, (7) finance, (8) frontier 
radicalism, (9) government, (10) horticulture, (11) hostelry, (12) 
industry, (13) journalism, (14) law, (15) literature, (16) medicine, 

(17) music, (18) politics, (19) publishing, (20) reform, (21) science, 
including astronomy, chemistry, physics and zodlogy, (22) sports, (23) 
surveying, (24) the theater; and (25) transportation. 

The activities of many of the individuals here under consideration 
overlap two or three or even more of the above fields, notably in field 
groupings such as (a) church, education and science and (b) law, poli- 
tics and government. While under such circumstances it is difficult to 
determine the particular in which a person has attained world-wide dis- 
tinction, it is not a matter of fundamental importance, and the general 
facts of such a person’s occupation or occupations and activity or activ- 


ites of distinction are usually clear and widely known. 
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So 


The alphabetical organization of activities into twenty-five fields, as 
in the matter of names, does not correspond to the order of numerical 
quantity nor to any conceivable order of their relative importance if any- 
one conceived of any such an order. When the persons on our list are 
somewhat arbitrarily classified as active in the above twenty-five fields 
the results are in the following perspective: 

Eighteen of the one hundred and fifty concise biographies of western 
Pennsylvanians, are those of men noted in a military capacity in con- 
nection with the army. These include, in alphabetical order, Clayton L. 
Bissell, contemporary military figure; Henry Bouquet, of French and 
Indian War fame; Edward Braddock, commander-in-chief of British 
forces in 1755; Joseph Brant, famous Mohawk Indian chief and 
warrior; Céloron de Blainville, leader of the expedition of 1749; 
George Rogers Clark, Revolutionary hero of the Ohio Valley; John 
Murray Corse, defender of Allatoona Pass in 1864; William Judd 
Fetterman, tragic figure of the later Indian wars in the west; John 
Forbes, captor of Fort Duquesne; John Gibson, warrior and states- 
man; Simon Girty, famous as the “Great Renegade”; Edward Hand, 
commander at Pittsburgh in 1777; Lachlan McIntosh, commander at 
Pittsburgh in 1778; George Catlett Marshall, chief of staff, general of 
the armies, and diplomat; Robert Monckton, successor of General 
Forbes in 1759; Robert Orme, journalist of Braddock’s expedition; 
Arthur St. Clair, Revolutionary soldier, frontier politician, and territorial 
governor; Robert Stobo, hostage to the French from Washington and 
figure in fiction; George Washington, soldier and landowner in western 
Pennsylvania; and Anthony Wayne, hero of the suppression of the 
Northwest Indians. 

Nine of the biographies under consideration are those of individuals 
distinguished in one or another field of art. In alphabetical order, they 
include John White Alexander, painter of portraits and murals; Mary 
Cossatt, member of the impressionistic group of modern painters; Fred- 
erick Mortimer Clapp, art connoisseur and director, but also well 
known as a poet; Thomas Shields Clarke, sculptor and painter; Ralph 
Bartlett Goddard, sculptor well known for portrait busts; Martha 
Graham, exponent of the terpsichorean art; William Singer, landscape 
painter; Henry Ossawa Farmer, famous negro painter; and William 


Willet, noted stained glass artist and art glass manufacturer. 
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The clergy are represented by twelve concise biographies of people 
related to western Pennsylvania, including those of Francis Asbury, 
Methodist bishop active in western Pennsylvania, founder of a school 

Uniontown; Alexander Campbell, founder of the denomination, 
Disciples of Christ; his father, Thomas Campbell, who assisted his 
son; Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin, romantic figure in Catholicism in 
Cambria County; William Jacob Holland, Presbyterian clergyman, 
educator, and scientist; John Henry Hopkins, prominent Episcopalian 
bishop; Samuel Black McCormick, Presbyterian divine, more distin- 
guished as educational administrator; Henry Mitchell MacCracken, 
similarly a Presbyterian divine and distinguished educational adminis- 
trator; John Williamson Nevin, Presbyterian divine, theologian, and 
teacher; George Rapp, founder of the Harmonists; Matthew Brown 
Riddle, noted Presbyterian scholar and editor; Charles Taze Russell, 
the “Pastor Russell” of the Millenialists; and James Mills Thoburn, 
Methodist Episcopal missionary bishop of India, a graduate of Allegheny 


College and in late life a resident of Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


In the field of education, especially educational administration, five, at 
least, of the clergymen mentioned immediately above, might be in- 
luded, in spite of repetition. Alexander Campbell, Holland, McCor- 
mick, MacCracken, Nevin, and Riddle were great educators. Aside 
from these five, six other persons related in some way to western Penn- 
sylvania are those who owe their inclusion in a world biography to dis- 
tinction in some aspect of education, as follows: John Gabbert Bowman, 
Chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh; Norman Forester, Profes- 
sor of English and author; Albert Bushnell Hart, distinguished Harvard 
professor, editor, and author; Samuel McCune Lindsay, Columbia 
University authority on social legislation; William Holmes McGuffey, 
author of nationally used textbook readers; and Charles Howard Mc- 


Ilwain, distinguished professor of Harvard and author. 


The sole representative of engineering as such, apart from other fields, 
is Samuel Montgomery Kintner, famous for radio research for the 
Westinghouse Company. Possibly Jeremiah Dixon, one of the surveyors 
of the Mason and Dixon line might be so included. Three others, Cas- 
satt, Rea, and Weidlein might also be placed in this field, but their dis- 


tinction seems to lie elsewhere. 
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The field of geographical exploration is represented by two biographies, 
those of Christopher Gist, whose explorations for the Ohio Company of 
Virginia, 1750-1754, were world famous; and Robert Edwin Peary, 
the great arctic explorer of the nineteenth century. 

Finance is represented by one distinguished figure, that of Andrew 
William Mellon, who, however, might be classified under other fields 
such as government, industry, and politics. 

Frontier radicalism, rebellion, and revolution are represented in the 
concise biography of Herman Husband, the North Carolina “Regulator” 
and western Pennsylvania “Whiskey Rebel.” 

Government, as the most significant single activity of the individual is 
represented by John Murray, 4th Earl of Dunmore; horticulture by 
John Chapman, better known, almost universally, as “Johnny Apple- 
seed”; and hotel ownership and management by Ellsworth Milton Stat- 
ler, founder of the Statler chain. 

As anyone at all acquainted with the history of western Pennsyl- 
vania would expect, by far the largest number of concise biographies of 
individuals related to western Pennsylvania concern those directly or 
indirectly connected with business and industry of many different kinds. 
Twenty-one or fourteen percent of the names fall within this general 
field. On an alphabetical basis with no classification into sub-categories 
these twenty-one individuals were, Edward Goodrich Acheson, associate 


j eal 


of Edison and inventor or discoverer of valuable industrial processes or 
materials; John Arbuckle, the great coffee merchant, sugar refiner, and 
merchant shipper; William Andrews Clark, merchant, mining king, 
capitalist, and politician; Andrew Carnegie, famous steelmaster and 
philanthropist; William Ellis Corey, president of the -U. S. Steel Corpo- 
ration; William Davis, inventor of improved refrigerator freight cars; 
Edwin Laurentine Drake, world famous oil driller; James Augustine 
Farrell, resident of the U. S. Steel Corporation; Henry Clay Frick, 
coke king and steel magnate; James Gayley, metallurgist, inventor, 
and steel official; Henry John Heinz, world famous pickle king and food 
packer; William Kelly, steelman and inventor, rival of Bessemer for 
the distinction of the converter process of purifying molten iron; John 
G. A. Leishman, steel manufacturer and high ranking diplomat; George 


Tener Oliver, lawyer, steelman, and politician; Henry Wi'liam Oliver, 
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steelman and developer of iron-ore deposits; Thomas Wharton Phillips, 
oil producer and influential politician and legislator; Henry Phipps, steel 
industrialist and philanthropist; Charles Schwab, steel industrialist and 
shipbuilder; Nicholas Roosevelt, inventor and ship-builder; George 
Westinghouse, famous inventor and manufacturer; and William Zeig- 
ler, baking-powder manufacturer and promoter of polar exploration. 
These twenty-one names may be described as those of commercial and 
industrial titans. They would figure largely in any satisfactory history of 
modern technology and industry. 

Journalism is represented by three individuals, William Lippard Mc- 
Lean, publisher of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, and director of 
the Associated Press; Alexander Pollock Moore, newspaper owner, 
diplomat, and husband of Lillian Russell; and Elizabeth Cochrane Sea- 
man, better known by her pseudonym, Nellie Bly, a dramatic figure of 
the Jules Verne type. 

The profession of law commonly leads to activity and distinction in 
other fields such as diplomacy, education, government, industry, judi- 
cary and politics. Individuals already mentioned, such, for example, as 
George Tener Oliver, were lawyers by profession. But regardless of 
this confusion which would not be decreased by repetition of names in 
different categories, fifteen additional men of the legal profession are 
included in the list of western Pennsylvanians in Webster’s Biographical 
Dictionary. Arranged in alphabetical order but with indication of other 
significant activities these fifteen are: Henry Baldwin, early Pittsburgh 
lawyer, politician and Associate Justice of the U. S$. Supreme Court; 
Jeremiah Sullivan Black, U. §. Attorney General and Secretary of 
State; Aaron Burr, politician, soldier, Vice President of the United 
States, and conspirator active in western Pennsylvania and elsewhere; 
William James Calhoun, governmental administrator and diplomat; 
Baird Cummins, politician and statesman; Walter Forward, political 
leader and federal cabinet member; Eugene Allen Gilmore, educator 
and colonial administrator; Harold L. Ickes, crafty politician, great 
“Curmudgeon,” and recent columnist; Philander C. Knox, corporation 
attorney, politician, and federal cabinet member; George Shiras, eminent 
judge, Associate Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court; Edwin McMasters 


Stanton, earlier “Curmudgeon,” politician, and federal cabinet member; 
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Robert John Walker, politician, legislator, and cabinet member, as 
well as foreign agent of the United States; William Wilkins, politician, 
diplomat, and federal cabinet member; and David Wilmot, politician, 
federal legislator, and introducer of a most significant proviso. 

These fifteen members of the bar are not the greatest American rep- 
resentatives of the profession, but they would figure in any good treatise 
on the subject. 


A considerable number of those already mentioned published writ- 


} 
aced 


ings of one sort or another, but twelve additional persons can be place 





in the field of literature. These literary notables include: Hervey Allen, 
author of Israfel, Anthony Adverse, Action at Aquila, etc.; Willa 
Sibert Cather, authoress and journalist; Marcia Davenport, author of 
Valley of Decision, whose mother, Alma Gluck, had legal residence at 
Pittsburgh after her retirement from the operatic stage; Margaret 
Deland, author of tales ot “Old Chester”; Bettina Riddle, Baroness 
von Hutten zum Stolzenberg, a prolific writer of fiction; John Robinson 
Jeffers, the poet; William Andrew Johnston, author as well as jour- 
nalist, and creator of “Limpy”; Katherine Mayo, most famous for her 
Mother India; Mary Roberts Rinehart, author of more than a score of 
novels and plays; Gertrude Stein, prolific writer and unique stylist; 
Tarbell, journalist, historian, and reformer as well as authoress; and 
Will Lamertine Thompson, poet and song writer. These twelve are not 
the greatest figures in world literature by any means, but their writings 
have made their names known in many parts of the world. 


asae 


The great field of medicine is represented in these concise biographies 
by four persons related to western Pennsylvania: Chevalier Jackson, 
very famous bronchoscopist; Jesse William Lazear, former pupil 
Trinity Hall, Washington, Pa., and victim of medical research on 
yellow fever; Jonathan Letterman, army surgeon and medical director, 
organizer of ambulance service; and Daniel Hale Williams, famous 


Negro surgeon and founder of Provident Hospital, Chicago. 


\ complete history of Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania mus« 


sa 


7 


has not yet been published, but concise biographies of seven musiciati 
. . . r ° 
related to western Pennsylvania are included in Webster’s Bzograpinca 


Dictionary. These seven musicians are: Charles Wakefield Cadman, 


music critic, organist, song writer and composer; Stephen Collins F ostet, 
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song writer and peculiarly American musician; Harvey Bartlett Gaul, 
organist, musical director, and composer of note; Oscar Levant, pianist, 
composer, and scholar in music; Ethelbert Woodbridge Nevin, pianist, 
composer, and song writer; his brother Arthur Finley Nevin, also a 
composer of distinction; and Fritz Reiner, world famous musical direc- 
tor. There are many musicians of greater world fame, but few other 
American regions of similar size can boast seven musical figures of equal 
importance with these seven. 


The field of politics is represented by many individuals considered 
above under finance, government, industry, journalism and law, but 
four men are plainly identified with politics as a career in which they 
attained distinction. These four are James Gillespie Blaine, journalist 
and statesman, but above all a man of party politics; Albert Gallatin, 
financier and the statesman, but also a prominent politician; Joshua 
Reed Giddings, legislator and reformer; and Matthew Stanley Quay, 
politician par excellence of the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 

Newspaper owners and editors, though publishers of a type, are in- 
cluded in the field of journalism, as seems legitimate. The field of 
book publication is represented in concise biographies of western Penn- 
sylvanians, by Stanley M. Rinehart, and his brother Frederick R. Rine- 
hart, two of the three founders of Farrar and Rinehart. 


Very many of the men already considered, such as Gallatin, Giddings, 
Ickes, and Stanton, might be classified as reformers, but the one person 
connected with western Pennsylvania who occupies the niche of reform 
as a profession was Dorothea Lynde Dix, who did missionary work for 


the insane and for whom Dixmont Hospital is named. 


Science and industry are so closely related that it is not surprising 
that a great center of industry should also be the home of science and 
scientists. Within the general field of science with its many subdivisions 
may be considered fourteen scientists related to western Pennsylvania. 
In astronomy there are six: John Alfred Brashear, famous maker of 
lenses for telescopes; Heber Doust Curtis, director of the Allegheny 
Observatory (1920-1930) ; James Edward Keeler, director of Alle- 
gheny Observatory and Lick Observatory; Samuel Pierpont Langley, 
astronomer, airplane pioneer, physicist, and inventor; Charles Mason, 


English astronomer, who surveyed the southern boundary of western 
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Pennsylvania; and Frank Schlesinger, observatory director and initiator 
of many types of astronomical study. In chemistry and chemical 


engi- 
neering there are five: Robert Kennedy Dunnean, founder of the Mel- 
lon Institute of Industrial Research; William Hamor, industrial chemist 
of great importance; William Draper Harkins, isotopic and atomic 
chemist; Charles Glen King, famous nutrition chemical expert; and 
Edward Ray Weidlein, chemical engineer and director of industrial 
chemical research. In physics are found David Alter, a physician turned 
physicist and the pioneer in the spectroscopy of gases; and Reginald 
Aubrey Fessender, radio technician and engineer. Zodlogy, and especially 
paleontology as a subdivision thereof, is ably represented by William 
Jacob Holland, versatile genius in many fields of learning. 

In the field of sports, western Pennsylvania is represented by Honus 
Wagner, familiarly known as Hans Wagner but often called in his 
prime, “the Flying Dutchman”, certainly one of the most famous of 


professional baseball players. 


The theater and the stage or the screen as a field of human enter- 
prise and activity are represented by five people related to western Penn- 
sylvania; Charles Beahan, writer of many theatrical productions; Ear] 
Carroll, theatrical producer, writer of lyrics, and music, and famous for 
his “Vanities”; Marc Connelly, playwright and short story writer; 
George S. Kaufman, playwright; David Olmer Selznick, motion picture 
producer; and his father, Lewis J. Selznick, pioneer in the motion 
picture business. 

And last but not least of the fields of human activity, transportation, 
is represented in concise biographies of three individuals related to 
western Pennsylvania: Alexander Johnson Cassatt, great American 
railway executive; Walter Patton Murphy, handler of railway supplies 
and noted contributor to the endowment of technological education; 
and Samuel Rea, railway president and outstanding civil engineer. 

Under the caption of philanthropy would have to be repeated the 
names of many already dealt with under other categories. The “concise 
biographies” specifically mention philanthropy in many cases. To list 
only the more prominent ones would be an injustice to others who 

nay have given in the same spirit but in smaller amounts. 


One famous individual, long a resident (unwilling) of western 
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Pennsylvania, is commonly classified as an anarchist, Alexander Berk- 
man, who shot Henry Clay Frick during the Homestead Steel strike 
riots of 1892. 


Webster’s Biographical Dictionary uses the phrase, “historical and 
contemporary.” By historical is meant people not living in 1943, at the 
time of the publication of the volume. By contemporary is meant people 
yet alive at the time this dictionary was compiled and ready for publica- 
tion. Virtually all of those characterized as historical, who died before 
1930 are included in the Dictionary of American Biography, which 
was limited to historical personages who had passed on. Those who 
died before I900—I9OI, the first year of Who's Who in America are 
not mentioned in Who’s Who, or Who Was Who, the volume of 
biographies of those who once were in Who’s Who in America, but were 
no longer living; for as is well known, Who’s Who contains informa- 
tion only about living contemporaries. Again virtually all of the one 
hundred and fifty persons who lived after 1901 have biographies in 
the annual Who’s Who in America or, if no longer living, in the 
volume Who Was Who. There are some exceptions to all this but they 


do not call for explanation. 


The education of these persons can be determined by a study of the 
Dictionary of American Biography, Who Was Who, and Who’s Who 
in America, A quick review of this material shows that more than sixty 
of the one hundred and fifty, or more than forty percent, had the bene- 
fits of the collegiate education, a natural thing where so many of them 
were clergymen, lawyers, and scientists. Thirty-six different collegiate 
institutions are represented by former students. Twenty-two of the 
sixty come from five colleges, the University of Pittsburgh with six— 
Hamor, Hopkins, Johnston, Mellon, E. Nevin, and Stanton; Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College with five—Blaine, Letterman, McCor- 
mick, Quay, and Riddle; Harvard with four—Allen, Foerster, Hart, 
and McIlwain; Mt. Union College with three—Knox, Thompson, 
and Westinghouse; and Duffs Mercantile College with three—Bra- 
shear, Corey, and Heinz. The remaining thirty-eight individuals are 


scattered among thirty-one different institutions. 


Thirteen of the sixty college men on our list were members of Phi 


) Y . > a i . 
Beta Kappa, more than one in every five. These thirteen were Allen, 
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Baldwin, Culbertson, Curtis, Gilmore, Hart, Holland, Jackson, King, 
MclIlwain, Schlesinger, Shiras, and Thoburn. Seven of the sixty are on 
the list of Sigma Xi, including Hamor, Harkins, Holland, Jackson, 
King, Schlesinger, and Weidlein. Thus one in every three of the sixty 


college men were or became members of these two honorary societies, 


The birthplace of an individual, particularly if he were moved there- 
from in infancy is of little importance in accounting for the career which 
followed. It is the place rather than the person which is commonly 
honored by such an association. But eighty-five of the one hundred and 
fifty persons listed above were born in western Pennsylvania, forty-six 
of the eighty-five, in Pittsburgh and its environs. Sixty-five were born 
elsewhere, but are vitally related to the history of western Pennsylvania 
and especially of Pittsburgh. In fact some of the figures conspicuously 
identified with western Pennsylvania and particularly with Pittsburgh 
are persons born elsewhere, such as Henry Baldwin, John G. Bowman, 
Alexander Campbell, Andrew Carnegie, Walter Forward, Albert Gal- 
latin, Demetrius Gallitzin, Harvey Gaul, William J. Holland, Samuel 
P. Langley, Henry W. Oliver, Edward R. Weidlein, and George 
Westinghouse. It is possibly even more certain and more significant that 
only about a third of the eighty-five persons born in western Pennsyl- 
vania have found their distinction in the region of their birth, while the 
other two-thirds have moved hither and thither on the stage of national 


and international affairs. 


In a matter of concise biographies of noted men and women, omis- 
sions are as interesting as selections. Anyone very familiar with the his- 
tory of western Pennsylvania could furnish a short list of others with 
claims of some validity. As the writer of this résumé pored over the 
forty thousand names included he noted the omission of others connected 
with western Pennsylvania, such as, Hugh Henry Breckenridge and pos- 
sibly Henry Marie Breckenridge, Dr. John Connolly, Neville Craig, 
Zadok Cramer, Thomas Cresap, George Croghan, Charles Martin 
Hall, John Paul Harris, Alexander McKee, George Morgan, John 
Neville, James O’Hara, John J. Pershing, Thomas Scott, William 
Thaw, and Edgar Thomson. Other names, probably more important, 
will present themselves to the well informed reader of this article. 
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HENRY CLAY FRICK AND PITTSBURGH’S CHILDREN’ 
LILY LEE NIXON 


HE NAME of Henry Clay Frick is one long to be remembered by 
T many people in various parts of our country. He was one of that 
large group of Pittsburgh millionaires which included Henry Phipps, 
B. F. Jones, William Thaw, Andrew Carnegie, Charles Schwab, H. J. 
Heinz, and Andrew Mellon. Like many of these men, Mr. Frick spread 
his benefactions not only over his own city but also far and wide. 


Several universities, many hospitals, and other institutions had their 
endowment funds greatly increased by the Pittsburgh industrialist. Cer- 
tainly Princeton University will not forget Henry Clay Frick’s princely 
gifts. He gave to his own city of Pittsburgh 151 acres of wooded land 
for a park and $2,000,000 in trust for its maintenance. He gave to 
New York City his magnificent home at Number One, East Seventieth 
Street, with a priceless collection of art for a public gallery. With 
it, he gave a trust fund of $15,000,000 “for encouraging and develop- 
ing the study of fine arts.” The Frick gift to New York is the best 
known and has won him wide acclaim, but his most important gift was 
to Pittsburgh (not the park) and it has been little known to the outside 
world. It is a story worth the telling. 


By the opening of the twentieth century Mr. Frick had acquired 
many millions in the coke, coal, and steel industries and had already 
established many of his philanthropies. He determined, however, to find 
yet a better way to help his own city. (Although in later life he resided 
in New York he always retained his citizenship in Pittsburgh.) Why 
did he decide to work through the children? It is probable, that he “in- 
herited the tendency” from his maternal grandfather whom he so 
greatly admired. That ancestor, Abraham Overholt, had worked un- 
tiringly to increase the educational privileges for the youth of the com- 
monwealth. As a boy Henry Clay Frick had often heard of that success- 
ful struggle and as a man he probably wanted to emulate his grand- 

'A condensation of this article has been published, under the title “A Unique Philan- 


thropy,” in NEA Journal, 35:31 (January, 1946). 
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father. By the summer of 1908, the advice of a renowned contemporary 
was added. While staying at his summer home at Pride’s Crossing, 
Massachusetts, Mr. Frick was again mulling over the whole subject of 
benefactions to his city and finally asked the advice of a guest, Dr. Leon 
Gorodiche. This famous Russian specialist suggested that a foundation 
be established for the benefit of the children of Pittsburgh. His opinion 
seems to have been the decisive factor, for Frick determined to help 
his city by helping its children. 


To that end, he asked Dr. John Brashear, the former millwright 
who had become the noted craftsman and scientist, for ideas and methods 
of procedure. A committee of seven representative men was formed 
with “Uncle John” Brashear as the chairman. The other members 
were: Judge John D. Shafer, Charles Reisfar, Jr., Charles F. Scott, W. 
Lucian Scaife, Judge Joseph Buffington, and Dr. George W. Gerwig. 


The last two are the only living members. 


After much discussion this committee could not agree on a plan 
which would give the maximum benefit to the children. Nor could 
prominent people in the civic and educational fields help it make a deci- 
sion. Finally in desperation and only after these leaders had failed, the 
committee decided to ask the advice of the Pittsburgh teachers of the 
public schools. Accordingly, a questionnaire was sent tc each of the 
nineteen hundred teachers then in the system. It stated only that “a 
friend” of Pittsburgh wished to do something for the children of the 
city and would welcome suggestions to that end from the teachers. All 


suggestions were to be sent in before a certain early date. 


It is rare to have the advice of teachers asked by administrators ot 
civic leaders; it is rarer still to have that advice followed. So perhaps 
this letter seemed too visionary, too will-o’-the-wisp to the tired teacher 
near the end of the school year as she faced the concrete problems of 
the day; perhaps it seemed a way to aid somebody in getting a doctor’ 
degree in education; perhaps the majority of the teachers were too cart- 
less to get a reply written before the dead line, or maybe, like the com- 
mittee, they, too, could not decide what suggestion to offer. For what- 


ever reason, only sixty-nine teachers replied. For this seeming lack of 
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interest and inability to respond unanimously they were chided by one 
member of the commission who said that “evidently the teachers of 
Pittsburgh were asleep at the switch,” and that they had not enough 
interest in the matter to lead them “to invest a two-cent postage stamp.” 


Now what were the various suggestions of those “famous sixty-nine” 
apostles of uplifting ideas? The writer has talked with several of those 
who are still living. One suggested a sabbatical year for teachers to 
study; another, who had gone to Columbia the previous summer, sug- 
gested that summer school be brought to teachers without charge and 
that they be given free lectures by noted leaders during the year; a third 
asked that a teacher be sent to school a semester or a year if she 
promised to teach a certain number of years thereafter. In one school, 
little Spring Hill Grade School, the eight members of the faculty unani- 
mously agreed, and signed one letter asking that teachers be sent to 
summer school. 


Were the teachers selfish to ask only for themselves? One must re- 
member that at that time the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania ranked 
among the lowest in education among the forty-eight states rather than 
among the highest as at present and, although many other factors 
entered in, that these rankings were based largely on the amount of 
education the teachers had. At that time it was almost unheard of for 
an experienced grade teacher, who seldom earned more than sixty-five 
dollars a month, to have a college education. All these similar sugges- 
tions for aid in furthering the teachers’ education were not, therefore, 
from selfish motives but from an earnest desire to cure education’s basic 
trouble—poorly trained teachers. 


The Spring Hill letter signed by the whole faculty doubtless influ- 
enced the decision of the committee. Sometime later invitations were 
received by the sixty-nine who had answered the questionnaire inviting 
them to a lunch at the famous Hotel Schenley. After enjoying delicious 
squab and French pastries, the teachers, consumed with curiosity, heard 
that a “friend of the Pittsburgh schools” had given a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars, the interest of which was to be used to send teachers to sum- 
mer school, Moreover, the money was available immediately and each 
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of the sixty-nine teachers present was to be given enough that summer 
of 1909 to pay two-thirds (wise decision) of her total expenses at the 
school of her choice. The amazed teachers sat dumb-founded! Who 
was the “friend”? No one knew, and the members of the committee, 
or Educational Fund Commission as it was now called, said the donor 
wished to remain anonymous. Dr. Brashear, who presided at the 
luncheon, gave a few instructions to the group: they were to see what 
“‘wide-awake teachers in other parts of the country were doing,” to 
acquire more knowledge, to have some social acitivities, not to work too 
hard, and to hand in a written report of the summer to the commission 
upon their return. Then the teachers, almost intoxicated with pleasurable 
surprise, went home to decide what school to attend and to wait for 
“those beautiful checks.” 


The chagrined 1,831 teachers who had not responded to the ques- 
tionnaire irately demanded why they were not given the same advan- 
tage, but no pleading nor “political pull” could help them that year. 


Thus in a very large way began a unique philanthropy which has 
grown to be an astounding project with many ramifications and some 
by-products. Like Franklin’s gift it was to be passed on to others. Today, 
thirty-six years after the plan went into effect, its results are tremendous. 
Each autumn the teachers returning from various types ef educational 
institutions, from various states in the Union, and from abroad bring 
the best ideas gleaned from the finest minds. Pittsburgh may not have 
the best schools in our country but, due to these scholarships, it should 
have. “Born of the generosity of a millionaire, the kindliness of a mill- 
right,” and, may we add, the knowledge or should we say the yearn- 
ing for knowledge of the classroom teacher, the idea of teacher scholar- 
ships has enlarged the thinking of a whole city and of untold thousands 
who for a time sojourned in it. 


After several years’ trial, Mr. Frick was so convinced that teacher 
scholarships were the best way for aiding the children of Pittsburgh 
that in his will, written in 1915, he left one-tenth of his entire residuary 
estate, or nearly three million dollars, for that purpose. Since his death 
in 1919, therefore, the committee has become the Henry Clay Frick 
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Educational Commission and has greatly enlarged the scope of its work. 
Mr. Frick’s daughter, Miss Helen C. Frick, is a member of the 
commission and Dr. George Gerwig, one of the original committee, has 
been the guiding hand since the death of Dr. John Brashear. 


To date about ten thousand scholarships have been used by almost 
five thousand teachers. Since every Pittsburgh teacher who wanted one, 
has by now had more than one, the commission has offered scholarships 
to a limited number of teachers of Allegheny County of which Pitts- 
burgh is the county seat. Then, too, any teacher desiring an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the services of the social agencies available 
in the county can have a completely free, three-week course pertaining 
to the work of these agencies at the Pennsylvania College for Women 
in Pittsburgh. Sixteen hundred teachers have taken advantage of that 
type of scholarship. 


We must now notice some of the other methods of reaching the 
same objective which the Frick commission has undertaken. During 
the period when Pittsburgh felt the influx of immigration from south« 
eastern Europe the commission gave free Americanization courses for 
teachers, so that they might know the best methods for making “a new 
American” out of the former Slav or Italian. While the depression spread 
a black pall over the hearts of Pittsburghers (and at the same time 
cleared the smoke from its hills) the commission was again alert for new 
effort. Since most of these new citizens and many of the older ones were 
out of work, few courses or scholarships of any kind were given; instead 
a special appropriation of $50,000 was set aside for school lunches for 
undernourished children. The commission has also sent certain teachers 
to educational conferences, brought lecturers to address them, aided 
vocational bureaus, and purchased books for school libraries. 


Next to the original and main teacher scholarship idea, the one project 
which has perhaps done the most good and has been the most appreciated 
is that of speakers for the high school assemblies. Nearly two million 
boys and girls at the most impressionable ages have listened to out- 
standing artists, scientists, and humanitarians while they presented their 
high ideals in attractive and understandable forms. 
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The roster of these speakers has been very impressive: for example, 
Henry Turner Bailey and Branson De Cou, C. E. Jones and Paul 
Siple, Angelo Patri and George E. Vincent. Often a student has groaned 
when he heard he must go to assembly to hear a speaker. He had wanted 
to study for a test! Yet quite likely he later sat open-mouthed drinking 
in the inspiring message. Written comments of the students about the 
lectures are usually very appreciative. One student, however, candidly 
wrote: “In general the lecture was too deep for me, or rather I was 
too shallow for the lecture.” 


The most important by-product of the teacher scholarship plan is 
one which uses the same objective which Mr. Frick had—the improve- 
ment of the children. In the autumn of 1909 groups from the first sum- 
mer school sessions held social gatherings, and finally the whole group 
of sixty-nine held a meeting, determined to form a club that would 
function as continuously as the Frick Fund. Naturally the teachers 
wished to name the club after their benefactor, but he was still unknown. 
Then they wanted to name it for Dr. John Brashear who was giving 
his time and thought to the scholarship plan. That honor he would not 
accept, but he did say that the club might be named for “the dearest 
woman in the world”; so the recipients of Frick scholarships formed 
the Phoebe Brashear Club. Several years later when the identity of the 
donor leaked out, Mr. Frick forbade the changing of the name of the 
organization. Thus the honor went to a friend’s wife ~ather than to 
the donor! 


Practically all who have received scholarships have joined the club. 
Through dues, contributions, and benefit bridge parties the amount of 
money obtained is considerable. From the beginning the club decided 
to help high school students to attend college and even in some cases to 
help them continue in high school or trade school. For the first ten years 
the money given was an outright gift; then the policy was changed toa 
loan. In this way the revolving sum increases yearly. 


During the last four years about $5,500 was lent and about $4,000 
was repaid on former loans. Even boys in the service are repaying in 
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small sums. In a few cases the recipient not only pays in full but adds a 
gift. 

In December, 1938, the club bought a house in one of the poorer 
districts of the city and started the Martha C. Hoyt Settlement House, 
named after the efficient and very human secretary of Dr. Brashear. 
After his death, Miss Hoyt was secretary for the commission for many 
years and aided the teachers in every effort. The settlement project is 
dear to the members’ hearts and has greatly benefited the neighborhood. 


Thus the Phoebe Brashear Club, a by-product of the teacher scholar- 
ships, continues the donor’s plan of aiding the children of Mr. Frick’s 
home city. It has been described as “the Tenth Legion of the educational 
forces of Pittsburgh.” 


This, then, is the story in outline of the greatest philanthropy of 
Mr. Frick. But an outline is a mere skeleton. One should know the 
summer experiences of Jane Monroe or of John Doe to understand how 
a teacher’s horizon has been enlarged by a Frick scholarship. Each year 
hundreds of Pittsburgh teachers have returned to school in the autumn 


with a broadened outlook and a deeper consecration. Teachers and 
students should revere the memory of Henry Clay Frick. 























BOOK REVIEWS 


The Horn Papers—Early Westward Movement in the Monongahela 
and Upper Ohio, 1765-1795. By W. F. Horn. In three volumes. 
(Vols. 1 and 2, Herald Press, Scottdale, Pa.; Vol. 3, Hagstrom Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., 1945. Maps, illustrations. ) 


Tuis work was conceived and published by W. F. Horn, A. L. Moredock, 
and J. L. Fulton, a committee of the Greene County Historical Society. In 
reality it is two separate publications. Volumes one and two, octavo-size, are 
paged consecutively and have one index; while volume three is a folio atlas of 
township and county maps of Fayette, Greene, and Washington counties, The 
township maps are the product of the Pennsylvania State Department of Inter- 
nal Affairs. 


The first unit of the work contains the diaries of several ancestors of W. F. 
Horn, the principal contributor to the work; many historical essays covering the 
history of this country from the Spanish explorations to the present time; and 
last, but not least, several hundred biographical sketches of the early settlers of 
southwestern Pennsylvania. As for the qualifications of the authors to write 
such articles, little seems to be known except that they are native-born residents 
of Greene County and all are interested in its history. 


From the introduction one learns that the diaries are printed from copies 
made in 1891 from supposedly original documents handed down from genera- 
tion to generation in the Horn family. There is a court record printed from a 
supposedly original document, while the miscellaneous essays and biographical 
sketches are, for the most part, the writings of W. F. Horn. Since these 
volumes contain no footnotes, bibliographies and but few internal citations to 
accepted historical works and documents, it is extremely difficult even to 
attempt to evaluate them. 


The first four chapters of volume one contain diaries and notes of three 
successional ancestors of W. F. Horn, namely Jacob, Christopher, his son, and 
John, his grandson. In addition there is a diary of John, the elder son of 
Jacob Horn and brother of Christopher. The time and place of the happenings 
reported are Snow Creek, Virginia, in 1735 to the settlements in Greene 
County, Pennsylvania, in 1818. Even the cursory survey made at this time 
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shows these documents are greatly at variance with documents of unquestion- 
able provenance. For example, note the case of Christopher Gist. With the pub- 
lication of the Bouguet Papers by the Pennsylvania Historical Commission a 
few years ago, came verification of the circumstantial evidence that this famous 
explorer for the Ohio Company died in 1759. Published letters in numbers 
21644, parts one and two and 21645 of the Bouguet Papers prove that Gist 
died of smallpox in Winchester, Virginia, in 1759. The fact that he died be- 
fore 1762 is recorded in the Journal of the House of Burgesses of Virginia. 
There, the proceedings for November 19 and December 6, 1762, record state- 
ments concerning “Christopher Gist, deceased.” Jacob Horn’s “Dairy, 1735- 
1777;” as printed in the Horn Papers, carries Gist’s activities into 1769, a 
full ten years after his death had been officially announced. Also the Hors 
Papers give a vivid account of his death at “Laurel Hill, or Little Haystack 
Knob ... at half after 4 o’clock on the 4 day of October 1769.” To quote 
again from this diary (p. 47), from the entry for October 27, 1777: “By his 
[Gist’s] stated will of mind in 1759, he was buried 1000 feet above his 
magazine beneath the shade of the great oak tree, at the Foot of Dunbar’s trail 
to the Slave Quarters, at the time of Sunset on October 6th, 1769.” In the 
light of the military correspondence as published in the Bouguet Papers, this 
is, indeed, a very vivid description of a burial, but certainly not the burial of 
Christopher Gist. 


The Horn diaries record that Gist’s home on his plantation escaped destruc- 
tion until 1823. According to Villiers, the French officer at Fort Necessity, he 
burned everything on his return from the battle. Late in 1754 Gist petitioned 
the Virginia House of Burgesses requesting payment or an allowance for the 
loss of his home and household effects by the French after the battle of Fort 
Necessity. (Journal, House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1754, pp. 223, 244-45, 
247-) 

There are 151 references to Christopher Gist in the index. Of these most 
refer to his activities during this questionable time, 1759—1769, the ten years 
after his death was reported to Colonel Bouquet. To reconcile these different 
versions of the life and activities of this man is a challenge to historians. 


As in the case of Christopher Gist, the Horn Papers give John Canon 4 
much longer life than do other history sources. According to an entry in 
the Jacob Horn diary for September 12, 1748, John Canon was a man of 
affairs and influence on the frontier. Little has been established on the 
early life of Canon, certainly not as much as one would like to know, when 
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one considers his importance in western Pennsylvania history. The Patterson 
family, descendants of Jean, John Canon’s daughter, is responsible for writing 
into history John Canon’s death in November, 1798, at the age of fifty-eight 
years. It is also believed that the John Canon papers were in Jean’s possession. 
There are extant, however, two documents which throw some light on his 
life. According to John Canon’s will (Washington County Will Book, vol. 1, 
p. 367) he had, in 1798, three children of an age that he provided them such 
“4 decent education as the estate will bear.” The will also names eight children 
who survived him, not five as stated in the Horn Papers. As for both John 
Canon and Christopher Gist being of Lord Dunmore lineage, Burke’s Peerage 
fails to show any record of marriages of feminine Murrays to either a Canon 
or a Gist. The Horn Papers record Canon’s wife’s name as Sarah, while her 
own signature reveals her to have been “Jennet Canon.” (Indenture to Jeffer- 


son College, 1796.) 


Peter Chartier, another prominent character in the Horn Papers, received 
no higher rating than a traitor and robber by authorities in Pennsylvania. After 
1745 he was branded an outlaw by the state. Historians have been unable to 
find even a faint hint that he returned to the western frontier. These Papers 
record that he lived in tranquility here in western Pennsylvania near Canons- 
burg where he was buried by John Canon, Jacob Horn, and other old-time 
friends. 


The same puzzling questions confront one in regard to the Eckerlins. Dr. 
Samuel Eckerlin of Pennsylvania set out in company with his brothers from 
the Ephrata community in eastern Pennsylvania on September 4, 1745 (Chron- 
icon Ephratense, p. 186). The Horn Diaries offer evidence that they were 
here as early as 1737. Unless there were two separate groups of Eckerlins who 
migrated to this region in the first half of the eighteenth century, this is “an- 
other nugget for historians to crack.” 


A last example of the puzzling information found in this work is the date 
of the death of John Fraser, given here as 1769 (p. 211). According to infor- 
mation contained in documents published in the Pennsylvania Archives, first 
series, volume four, pages 458-59, John Fraser was a justice of the peace liv- 
ing in Bedford on January 26, 1773. The items published in the Archives are 
aletter from John Fraser and George Woods written to Governor Penn from 
Bedford on January 26, 1773, and an examination of one James McCashlin, 
attested by justices of the peace John Fraser and John Woods. The letter and 
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deposition report highway robberies on the public road between Carlisle and 
Bedford. 


The court record in the Horn Papers, as mentioned before, is printed from 
an original document. That document in itself would require an intimate 
study before one could evaluate it. Since this reviewer has not had access to the 
original for any period of time, there has been no opportunity to study the 
paper, ink, or handwriting as tests of its validity. In the case of original docu- 
ments this external evidence is of the greatest consequence, and so that part of 
the work must be omitted from this review. 


The biographical and historical essays have as their basis the Horn docu- 
ments, and so it is impossible to discuss them separately. The biographies do 
contain a vast amount of information, but in the few cases cited they embody 
historical data greatly at variance with accepted historical evidence. Therefore 
one can only lament the fact that they are not annotated. Even the sparsest 
footnotes or other guides to the sources of information would have rendered 
the sketches more valuable. 


The last chapter in volume two is a reprint of the first federal census of 
Washington County, taken in 1790. It is good to have this document reprinted. 


As stated in the first paragraph, volume three, the atlas volume, is a separate 
publication and is especially valuable to genealogists. However, it is hoped 
that the full use of the maps will not be impaired by being hidden away in 
libraries under the title, Horn Papers. The historical map, a work of the com- 
mittee, makes available a fine topographical map of this region Unfortunately 
many of the interpolated features such as trails and landmarks are based solely 
on the Horn diaries. 


This review is no more than an attempt to point out some puzzling infor- 
mation published in the Horn Papers. Since much of the data is at variance 
with well-established documented history, the reader familiar with western 
Pennsylvania history will be confused and startled with this incongruity, and 
historians will want to know more of the provenance of these published docu- 
ments, 


Pittsburgh LawrENcE A, OrriLt! 


! Unfortunately, Mr. Orrill will not be here to continue the discussion likely to be 
stimulated by this and other reviews of the Horn Papers. He died suddenly on July 25, and 
his review is here published as he had submitted it after consulting with other authorities 
on the subject.—Ed. 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


The officers and members of the society have been greatly heartened by the 
receipt of sizable bequests from two of its most loyal supporters for many years, 
the late Omar Scott Decker and Anna Moody Browne. Mr. Decker’s legacy, 
amounting to $5,333.41, “‘is to be added to the Endowment Fund of the His- 
torical Society to be invested and the income therefrom to be used toward de- 
fraying the expenses of publishing the magazine now published quarterly by 
the Society.” Miss Browne left the society approximately $33,500, at least 
two thousand of which was specifically given “in memory of my beloved 
brother, David L. Browne, the gift to be known as “The David L. Browne 
Memorial Trust Fund’.” 


Mr. Lowell Inness, assistant headmaster of Shady Side Academy, was the 
speaker at the annual meeting held on January 29. His subject was, “Blown 
Glass of the Pittsburgh District,” and his lecture was supplemented by lantern 
slides, maps, and a display of many examples of early Pittsburgh glassware. In 
the business session preceding the address, Henry K. Siebeneck, Esq., presented 
a minute on the death of Mr. Decker; the treasurer and the director read their 
annual reports; Mr. Edward Crump, Jr., was elected a vice president in place 
of Mr. Decker; Miss Margaret Scully was chosen to fill Mr. Crump’s unex- 
pired term as trustee; and Messrs. Harmar Denny, Jr., William M. Duff, and 
Charles C. McGovern were re-elected trustees for five-year terms. 


At the meeting of February 26, Dr. Elbert R. Moses, president of the Pitts- 
burgh School of Speech, gave an address on “Unforgettable Words of Abraham 
Lincoln,” and Mr. Ear! W. Hildreth spoke on “Recreation in Western Penn- 
sylvania Prior to 1800,” presenting, for individual examination at the close of 
his remarks, a collection of early prints illustrative of the subject. Before the 
addresses, Henry O. Evans, Esq., on behalf of Mr. Lawrence Anderson of 
Temple City, California, and Miss Scully, on her own and Mrs. William H. 
Singer’s behalf, presented the exceptionally significant documents described be- 
low under “Additions to Collections.” A brief talk on behalf of the current 
Red Cross drive for funds was given by Mrs. Franklin C. Irish. 


The speakers at the meeting of March 26 were: Dr. Donald M. Goodfellow, 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, who presented a paper on John 
Quincy Adams, under the title “Old Man Eloquent Visits Pittsburgh;” and 
Charles K. Robinson, Esq., who described “A Magnificent Fiasco,” an earlv 
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attempt to establish telegraphic communication with the Old World, in which 
the speaker’s father participated. 


At the meeting of April 30, Dr. Paul R. Stewart, president of Waynesburg 
College, spoke on “Indians—Their Tribes, Trails, Artifacts, and Arts,” with 
special reference to Greene County. He spoke extemporaneously, illustrating 
his talk with many artifacts and lantern slides. 


On May 28, the customary “University of Pittsburgh Night,” Dr. L. Alden 
Marsh, a teacher at New Kensington High School, read a paper on “Western 
Pennsylvania’s New England Heritage in Education;” and Mr. Lawrence §. 
Thurman, a graduate student at the university, described “The Daily Account 
Book of Old Fort Pitt, 1765-67,” a recent acquisition of the society. Dr. John 
W. Oliver, head of the history department at the university, presided. 

The following sixty-four persons were elected to membership in the society 
during the first six months of 1946, largely through the efforts of the late D. 
Henderson Pacy: 


Contributing Members 


Frank F. Brooks Arthur F, Humphrey 
Byron H. Canon Charles E. Schuetz 
Robert C. Downie Thomas Watson 


Sustaining Members 


C. N. Abernethy Carlton G. Ketchum 
R. Laird Auchmuty P. H. McCance 
Charles B. Baton Charles L. McCune 
Donald G. Clark Charles A. Peck 
Robert C. Clark Alexander P. Reed 
Hiram D. Hirsh R. T. Rossell 

W. R. Huber Clarence Stanley 


Ferdinand T. Weil 


Annual Members 


Joseph E. Baudino Edwin C, Conner 
John Bindley John M. Crawford 
Robert K. Black William M. Crow 
Franklin Blackstone Robert C. Daniel 
C. C. Carr Lillian Dermitt 
James O. Carr Thomas Fitzgerald 
Emmett F. Cary T. L. Ford 


Howard A. Clarke Herbert A. Gidney 
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REPORT OF TOUR COMMITTEE 


Robert E. Grove W. H. Randall 
George T. Harris J. F. Reardon 

Arthur W. Henn Robert W. Richardson 
Carl G. Kaessner F. W. Ries, Jr. 
Richard McCall J. Loughrey Roberts 
Walter McClintock J. E. Roth 

V. A. Menaglia Walter F. Schulten 
Adam J. Miller Frank R. Smith 

Mrs. William R. Oliver John S. Smith 
Edward O’Neil, 2nd E. C. Stone 

Mrs. Edward O’Neil, 2nd Wendell A. Stone 
Mrs. R. W. Osborn Lawrence S, Thurman 
Mrs. Florence F. Parry Raymond A. Tucker 


George S. Wasser 


In the same period Messrs. Charles F. Chubb, Philip A. Fleger, and Karl 
M. Knapp changed from annual to sustaining membership, and Mr. A. W. 
Robertson, from annual to life membership. 


Death has taken four more of our members: Edgar J. Welch, Moorhead B. 
Holland, John K. Tener, and Frank L. Duggan. Mr. Duggan had been a 


member for twenty-four years, and a trustee since 1931. 


REPORT OF THE 1946 MOTOR TOUR COMMITTEE 
The committee, consisting of Miss Margaret T. Scully, Mrs. Douglas Stew- 
art, Mr. Charles M. Stotz, Gifford K. Wright, Esq., and Henry K. Siebeneck, 
Esq., chairman, meeting in April, fixed June 8 as the date of the tour and 
Fort Necessity as the objective, with lunch en route at Uniontown, where, 
through the co-operation of Mr. and Mrs. J. Harry Gorley of that city, 
arrangements were then perfected for lunch at the White Swan Hotel. 


Approximately seventy-five members and guests participated in the tour, a 
motorbus having been chartered by the society for the convenience of some 
score of persons. The rendezvous of the motorcade was at the Uniontown hotel, 
where an excellent meal was served. Following greetings by President Garland, 
the chairman introduced the speaker of the occasion, the Rev. Dr. William 
Blake Hindman, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Uniontown. Dr. 
Hindman had supervised the reconstruction of Fort Necessity and is the recog- 
nized authority on matters pertaining to it. He spoke impressively on Wash- 
ington’s Campaign of 1754, but the limitation of time imposed on the duration 
of his discourse curtailed an exhaustive recital of the events of that fateful year. 
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The hope that all members of the society might in the near future be further 
enlightened on the subject by Dr. Hindman was generally expressed. 

After lunch an eleven-mile run was made to Fort Necessity, where Dr. 
Hindman fully explained the nature of the reconstruction work. A stop was 
then made at the near-by Fort Necessity State Museum (of whose house com- 
mittee Mrs. J. Harry Gorley is chairman). Mrs. W. P. Martin, its custodian, 
graciously and effectively explained the numerous relics it contains, sufficient 
to make it a model for such institutions. 

At Uniontown, on the return trip, some members left the main body and 
journeyed to Friendship Hill, Albert Gallatin’s old home, which was opened 
for inspection through the courtesy of ex-Judge Thomas H. Hudson of Fay- 
ette County. 

The major part of the touring body continued to Washington, Pa., where 
the Washington County Historical Society has recently come into the posses- 
sion of the Le Moyne House (erected in 1812). It contains some five thousand 
items of historical interest, chief among which is a portrait of Dr. Morgan 
painted by Angelica Kauffmann about 1775. Our sister society had invited our 
touring members to tea. Their hospitality was highly appreciated by those of 
us who partook of their viands. Robert R. Reed, president of that society, did 
the honors of the event. As a cicerone he is unexcelled. 


Ideal weather greatly enhanced the general enjoyment of the tour. 


H. K. Siepeneck, Chairman 


ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 

Mr. Lawrence M. Anderson of Temple City, California, has presented a 
daybook in which were recorded the daily transactions of the trading post at 
Fort Pitt in the years 1765—67, concluding with a few entries apparently relat- 
ing to a closing of accounts in 1772. Mr. Anderson writes that the account 
book was among the family effects when the Andersons left Pittsburgh in 1873 
to settle in California, and that it came into his possession upon the death of 
his father in 1915. News of its existence came to Mr. Charles A. McClintock, 
the treasurer of the society, through a cousin of Mr. Anderson, Mrs. Finley L. 
Walton of Wynnewood, Pennsylvania, and a friend of the latter, Mrs. R. W. 
Hannon of Pittsburgh. It appeared that Mr. Anderson was desirous of having 
the old record book preserved in some depository in the city of his birth, and 
he readily accepted Mr. McClintock’s suggestion that it be intrusted to the 
keeping of this society. A full description and analysis of the document will 
appear in a later issue of this magazine. 
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A considerable collection of original Westmoreland County records, ranging 
in date from 1779 to 1850, has been presented by Mr. A. E. Moredock of 
Waynesburg. He had purchased the lot from a dealer who apparently acquired 
them as a result of one of those courthouse “housecleanings” that in the past at 
least have too often dispersed historically valuable records. The collection in 
hand is not yet thoroughly organized, and it is doubtful if it includes complete 
series of any of the many types of documents represented, but it will doubtless 
help to supply many a missing link in historical and genealogical studies. A 
cursory sampling reveals such classes of material as court calendars, jury lists, 
constables’ reports, debtors’ petitions, tavern licenses, surveyors’ warrants, in- 
dentures, lists of voters, election returns, militia records, bridge permits, and 
wolf bounties. 


Mr. Moredock has also presented a group of letters, papers, pamphlets, and 
clippings that he had salvaged from “litter” in the New York bookshop where 
more saleable items from the library of the late Charles W. Dahlinger were 
being disposed of. The rescued items relate principally to the founding, man- 
agement, and enlargement of the Carnegie Free Library of Allegheny, and 
include some eight brief letters or notes signed by Andrew Carnegie, the 
founder and patron of that institution. 


Mr. James A. Beck, author of “The Old Fifth Ward of Pittsburgh,” pub- 
lished ante, 28:111-126 (Sept.—Dec., 1945), has presented a considerable 
number of items reminiscent of the old ward and some of its residents. Chief 
among them is a set of eight bound volumes of original records of Wesley 
Chapel M. E. Church (1836-1882), which stood at 17th Street and Liberty 
Avenue in Pittsburgh. Included are records of organization; meetings of trus- 
tees, stewards, class leaders, and congregation; class and congregational mem- 
bership; baptisms and marriages (1862-1872); and miscellaneous lists and 
accounts, Another Wesley Chapel item is a curious bit of carving made from a 
piece of the altar by Thomas Cunningham. Other items are: a record book of 
the Niagara Volunteer Fire Company, organized in 1858, with a list, in the 
back pages, of assessments in the Ninth Ward in the 1880’s; a handmade 
auger and set of bits used among other things in the rebuilding of the city 
after the Big Fire of 1845; and a glass paper weight rescued from the fire 
that destroyed the Union Storage Company building at 13th and Pike Streets 
on February 9, 1898. 


An unusual relic of the Civil War has been presented by Mr. Harry L. 
Richey and his daughter, Mrs. Dwight Winter. It is a legless field desk used by 
Captain Hugh A. Ayres of Butler as commanding officer of Company H, 78th 
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Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, which fought in the battles of 
Stone River, Lookout Mountain, Missionary Ridge, and other actions in the 
campaigns of the Army of the Cumberland. The outside of the drop-cover js 
handsomely carved and bears a large picture, in colors, of a Union officer ona 
spirited mount, while the pigeonholes and small drawers inside still contain 
several sheaves of original company records, a few of the captain’s letters, and 
other personal effects. Some years ago Captain Ayres presented the desk to Mr, 
Richey’s father, Abraham Brinker Richey, a lifelong friend who had served 
under the captain’s command. 


Mrs. W. Henry Singer has presented, through Miss Margaret Townsend 
Scully, the following significant documents: a letter from Colonel George 
Morgan, written at Fort Pitt on February 27, 1778, to Captain Henry Speers 
at Monongahela, regarding the building of a public storehouse on his land; a 
printed announcement, dated June, 1827, of the candidacy of A. Sidney T. 
Mountain for the legislature of Pennsylvania, as a representative of Allegheny 
and Butler Counties; and a letter from L. A. Brown, chief clerk of the Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D. C., June 18, 1891, to Colonel A. S. M. Mor- 
gan at Allegheny Arsenal, Pittsburgh, relating to the election of George 
Morgan as “Colonel on the Continental establishment.” 


At the same time Miss Scully presented on her own account a booklet on 
The Dresses of the Mistresses of the White House, and a replacement copy of 
J. Heron Foster’s Full Account of the Great Fire at Pittsburgh, on the Tenth 
Day of April, 1845. 

Another addition has been made to the society’s collection of relics of the 
Big Fire by Mrs. Sumner Ely. It is a cup and saucer found in the ruins of a 
store on Wood Street. 


Mrs. Anna M. Scarborough has presented a number of items relating to her 
grandfather, Dr. William Werneburg, who came to America in 1837 and 
located on 2nd Avenue (Boulevard of the Allies) between Wood and Market 
Streets. After the Big Fire of 1845, in which he lost much of his property, he 
moved to 905 Penn Avenue, where he died in 1856. Included in Mrs. Scar- 
borough’s gift is his daily record of patients received and fees charged in the 
year 1848, in which appears many a familiar old Pittsburgh name. There are 
also a number of framed portraits of Dr. Werneberg and members of his 
family. 

A little pamphlet containing an address on “The Inter-oceanic Canal across 
the Isthmus of Darien” delivered at a meeting of the “Old Residents’ Society 
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of Pittsburgh” on March 9, 1882, by Josiah King, has been presented by the 
author’s grandson, Henry King Siebeneck, Esq. It sheds new light upon the 
history of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, which about that 
time was evolving from the “Old Residenter” group. 


Miss Lillian G. Dermitt, through Mr. Siebeneck, has presented a “Moon 
and Star Glass,” called the “Palace” in the original catalogue, made sometime 
in the period 1830—60 by the Adams Glass Company, roth and Carson Streets, 
South Side, Pittsburgh. 


Copies of the Pittsburg Dispatch, the Pittsburgh Sun, the Gazette Times, 
the Pittsburgh Post, and the Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph, variously relating 
to the premature armistice celebration on November 7, 1918, the real one on 
the eleventh, and the death of Theodore Roosevelt in 1919, have been pre- 
served and presented to the society by Dr. Frank B. Edmundson. Other gifts 
of his include a number of pamphlets relating to the Shadyside Hospital, the 
Shadyside Presbyterian Church, and the Maryland Archives. 


The library of Duquesne University has presented, as duplicates of volumes 
already on its own shelves: New Jersey Archives, first series, volumes 1, 2, 4, 
20, 26, 27; second series, volume 3. These are additions to the society’s library 
that will be of special interest to genealogists. 


Mr. Joseph McConnell, companion of the late Omar Scott Decker in his 
latter years, has presented a medal, made from the plates of the “Monitor,” 
which was awarded by the United States Centennial Commission in 1876 to 
Phillips, Nimick & Co. of Pittsburgh for the manufacture of iron plates; and 
another medal awarded to the same firm in 1875 by the. Tradesmens Industrial 
Institute of Pittsburgh “For Display of General Merchant Iron & Boiler 
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The society’s smal] collection of sheet music has been augmented by the 
gift of the following compositions from Miss Lidie E. Gray: The Florilla 
Waltz, by Henry Kleber (Pittsburgh, 1851); Shuster’s Cotillons (Philadel- 
phia, 1857); T'he Relief Polka, composed and dedicated to the Committee of 
Ladies of the Pittsburgh Sanitary Fair by Henry Kleber (Pittsburgh, 1864); 
and President Garfield’s Funeral March, by Horace R. Basler (Pittsburgh, 
1881). 


An ornamental group of wax flowers, under bell glass, made years ago by 
Mrs, J. F. Maeder (nee Bertha Cappell), has been presented by her daughter, 
Mrs. Clara Maeder Hogue. 
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he Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 


Everyone interested in the history of Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania is 





in this organization, and a simple application or request for 


information addressed to its office opens the way. 





M ver, ind friends of the society is open the privilege 
f providing rial as well as moral support for the increas- 
ingly effective public service the society seeks to render—to members through 
vent under classifications calling for more than the minimum annual 
fee, and to both through gifts or bequests. 
may be worded simply as follows: 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania in the city of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the sum of 


1.1 
dollar Ss. 





